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Aotes. 
SIR JOHN ELIOT, BART. 


This gentleman was by birth a Scotchman, and 


by profession a physician. He divorced his wife 
for adultery with Lord Viscount Valentia, sub- 
sequently created Earl of Mountnorris. He was 
much esteemed by Bishop Perey. (Nichols’s Zi/us- 
trations, viii. 240—1.) He died at Brocket Hall, 
the seat of Lord Melbourne, Noy. 7, 1787, and 
was buried at Hatfield. There was a mural tablet 
to his memory in Bishop’s Hatfield church, put up 
by William Davidson, of Muirhouse, an estate 
near Edinburgh, who is said to have been his 
“uncle.” Sir John’s father was a writer to the 
signet in Edinburgh, and his mother may have 
been Mr. Davidson’s sister, which would at once 
explain the relationship. Sir John is stated to 
have left his fortune to his natural children. If 
so, how did it happen that the tablet was not set 
up by them, instead of being placed in the church 
by Mr. Davidson of Muirhouse? From Wood's 
History of Cramond, 4to, Edin. 1794, p. 28, we learn 
that this gentleman was a considerable merchant 
at Rotterdam, and bought Muirhouse in 1776, 
which he made his summer abode, residing in 
England during the winter time. He was alive 
in 1794, Afterwards it was the property of Dr. 
Randal Davidson, one of the ministers of the 
established church in Edinburgh, whose second 
wife was a sister of the late Lord Cockburn. In 
what way he was related to the Rotterdam mer- 
chant has not been ascertained. 





Sir John died comparatively a young man, 
having been born in 1737. Little is known of his 
early history. He was patronized by George IV. 
when Prince of Wales. In a letter from Dr. Lort 
to Bishop Percy, dated March 26, 1786, the ill- 
ness of the heir apparent is mentioned, and he is 
represented as very ill: — 

“Even in much danger, and only saved by bleeding 
and blistering, which it is hoped will make him more 
cautious of eating and drinking in future. Sir John 
Eliot told the Queen, that he had been preaching as much 
to the Prince against intemperance as any Bishop could 
have done, The Queen replied, ‘And probably with like 
success, 

A capital remark, worthy of being remembered 
as showing her Majesty’s estimate of her favourite 
son’s sins, and affording proof that she, when 
occasion offered, was not the stupid, snuffy old 
woman she was not unfrequently called. 

The baronetcy was not obtained until the Doctor 
had divorced his wife. As “Mrs. Eliot,” some 
odd stories are told about her and her papa in 
that strange compound of truth and fiction, The 
Town and Country Magazine, where her portrait 
and that of Viscount Valentia will be found. As 
is usually the case, the noble lord soon tired 


| of the lady, who was exceedingly beautiful and 


accomplished; so much so, that the Prince of 
Wales became enamoured of her, and the result 


| of the connection was a female child, afterwards 


known as Lady Charles Bentinck. Mrs. Eliot 


| was a daughter of Hew Dalrymple, a Scottish 


advocate, who was induced to leave the bar of 
that country in consequence, it is asserted, of 
some scandal which had been brought against 
him. He wrote, in order to propitiate Lord Bute, 
a clever-enough satire, entitled Rodondo, or the 
State Jugglers; but this attempt to serve his un- 
popular fellow countryman produced no beneficial 
return, as his lordship professed to be displeased 
with what was alleged had been the cause of 
Dalrymple’s departure from the North, and de- 
clined bringing him into notice. Subsequently he 
profited by the fall of the unpopular Scot, as he 
was appointed to the post of Attorney-General of 
Grenada, which he held in 1774. 

His daughter was educated in a French convent, 
and having come to England, became acquainted 
with Dr. Eliot, then a fashionable physician, who 
falling in love with the young beauty, offered his 
hand, which was accepted, and they were married 
at the parish church of St. Pancras, October 19, 
1771. One child, which died in infancy, was the 
result of this unfortunate union. In 1774 her 
intrigue with Lord Valentia was discovered, and 
Dr. Eliot lost no time in taking such steps as 
were necessary to dissolve the marriage. He ob- 
tained a verdict against Lord Valentia for 12,0002, 
and the necessary bill for dissolving the union then 
passed. He was knighted in 1776, and made a 
some in 1778. 
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It appears that at the date of his marriage Eliot 
was aan thirty-four years of age, so that the 
statement made in the Preface to the book to be 
immediately noticedy of his being as old as his 
wife’s father, is not true. Assuming the female to 
have been seventeen or eighteen, there was no 
great disproportion of years between them. 

The divoreée left the Prince and went to Paris. 
She was there when the French Revolution was 
at its height. She narrowly escaped the fate 
which brought to the scaffold so many of the 
most virtuous and noble of the French aristo- 
cracy. 

In 1859 was published in 8yo. a Journal of my 
Life during the French Revolution, by Grace Dal- 
rymple Elliot (sic), a most interesting narrative, 
affording positive evidence of the talent and accom- 
plishments of the authoress, who died abroad, it 
is understood, in 1830, In the preface to this 
charming volume there are many inaccuracies. 
Thus her father is said to have been “next in 
succession to the noble family of Stair,” a strange 
assertion, more particularly as there is no evidence 
to show that he was of that branch of the Dal- 
rymples at all. Again, it is averred that he 
“established his reputation by gaining for the 
plaintiff the celebrated Douglas and Hamilton 
cause.” How this extraordinary victory’ was 
achieved by him we are not told. The Duke of 
Hamilton, moreover, was the plaintiff, 7. e. pursuer, 
yet he lost. 

Mrs. Eliot—not Elliot—is represented as the 
youngest of three daughters, which may be true, 
jut it would be desirable to have some sort of 
proof as to the period of Mr. Dalrymple’s marriage, 
for the legitimacy of the beautiful Grace has been 
doubted. Then the disparity of years as an excuse 
for infidelity is preposterous, unless she was mar- 
ried at the early age of six, which must have been 
the case if, according to the editor, her birth oc- 
curred in the year 1765—for Dr. Eliot became her 
husband in October 1771. The accusation of ill 
treatment most people would consider sufficiently 
refuted by the verdict for 12,0001, a sum un- 
usually large, and not very likely to be awarded 
to an ancient, ill-tempered, and tyrannical M.D. 

The seducer, Lord Viscount Valentia, was a 
son of the celebrated Richard Earl of Anglesey, 
the alleged kidnapper of his nephew, Lord Alt- 
ham. He was held to be illegitimate by a Com- 
mittee of Privileges in England, and lost the 
Anglesey earldom, while in Ireland he was deemed 
legitimate, and obtained the Viscounty of Valentia, 
with the family estates. He was afterwards ele- 
vated to the Earldom of Mountnorris, a title now 
extinct. The Valentia title, upon the death of 


the last Earl of Mountnorris, devolved upon the 
Annesleys of Blechington Park, Oxfordshire, and 
is now held by the grandson of the late viscount, 


1 


wa 


) died December 30, 1863. J. M. 
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CADGERS.* 

Resuming my rough notes on the subject of the 
vagrant class, and with reference particularly to 
the very interesting report of Mr. Andrew Doyle, 
I find the general character of the majority of 
those who apply for relief as vagrants, to be of the 
lowest description: they are young and old un- 
married persons of both sexes, chiefly from six- 
teen to forty-five years of age, leading an idle 
vagabond life, tramping from union to union, and 
most of whom would much rather go without 
food than perform the task of work allotted ; some 
will demand food on a Saturday evening and Sun- 
day morning, knowing that they cannot be set to 
work on the Sabbath. The relieving officer of the 
Birkenhead Union classifies them thus : — 


“Thieves on the look-out, low prostitutes, beggars of 
both sexes and all ages, hawkers of petty articles, such as 
watches, caps, laces, bead ornaments, steel pens, writing 
paper (or anything which will serve as a pretence to ap- 
proach a house, to find what can be obtained by fair or 
foul means), and begging-letter writers, smashers, ballad- 
singers, travelling tinkers, china menders, umbrella re- 
pairers; either of which description of business can be 
much more profitably carried on if the person be aged, 
lame, or can gracefully assume to be so, or be successful in 
just keeping alive a delicate child, because greater sym- 
pathy will be thereby excited.” 





They are observed to frequent public-houses 
before procuring the signature to their tickets, one 
of them waiting a little distance off while the 
others go to the police-oftice; then they or he 
comes back and A ow care of what the other has 
while he goes. As arule, every professional tramp 
carries a favourite pipe, and has usually half an 
ounce of tobacco per day, which luxuries, and any 
money he may have, are hidden before entering the 
police-office ; for on being searched, three half- 
pence is the sum generally found upon him. At 
times they will secrete their money near the en- 
trance of the workhouse, taking it up in the morn- 
ing on their discharge. They go by slang names, 
and are known to each other by them; such as 
“ The Cure,” “ Spanish Jim,” “ Long Cockney,” 
“Yankee Ben,” “Stockport Ginger,” “ The Is- 
lington Kid,” “Dick Turpin,” “ Hamlet Prince 
of Denmark,” “Flowery Tommy,” “The Green 
One,” and “ Lank Tom,” who writes, “ Never be 
ashamed of cadging; I was worth five hundred 
pounds once, and now I am glad to cadge fora 
penny or a piece of bread.” 

When in the wards, the early part of the night 
is spent in repeating disgusting tales, singing 
obscene songs, inquiring after acquaintances, and 
giving each other an account of the previous day’ 
route, frauds, and success. One will say, “ How 
did you get in, Bill?” “Oh, I told the —— 


| gafl®r that I walked from Stone to-day; he said 
| he didn't believe me, but he let me in.” 


Another 





* Continued from 3r4 S, x. 123. 
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himself and so-and-so stole a loaf out 
of a baker’s shop at Abergavenny, and how they 
imocked the “Bobby” down and got away; 
another would tell them a “ stunning ” workhouse 
for a and breakfast; another, “ I'll 
tell you a house always good for twopence. Do 
you know that big white house on the right <¥ 
ide as you go into Lichfield ? Well, I’ve had i 
there many a time, and I know it’s always ete 
for it,” &c. &e. 
There is a 


yuld say 











good supper 
: ri 


perfect system of communication 
among them, two days being found sufficient to 
iulgate a new regulation, &c. among the fra- 
ty. A common mode is to write on the doors, 
walls, and other parts of the tramp wards, a selec- 
tion of which “ writings on the wall” I now send 
you: sd . 

“Saucy Harry and his moll will be at Chester to eat 
their Christmas dinner, when they hope Saucer and the 





fraternity will meet them at the Union. 14 Nov. 1865,” 

* Notice to our _ Bristol Jack and Burslem was 
here on the 15th of J April, bound for Montgomeryshire 
for the summer season.’ 


“ Harry the Mark was here from Carmarthen, and if 
anybody of the Yorkshire tramps wishes to find him, he 
is to be found in South Wales for the next three months, 
Asth 1 August, 1865.” 

“Taffy the Sanctus was here on the 2 
Flying Dutchman off to Brum for a summer 
eruise at the back doors or any other door.” 

“If Ragtailed Soph stays here, come on to Stafford.” 

“The York Spinner, Dick Blazeaway, Lancashire Crab, 
Dublin Smasher, and Bob Curly, called for one night on 
their road for the tip at Birmingham.” 

* Little Dick will be at York 6th Julv.” 

“Tf Dusty Jack calls, tell him to be at the Lord Mayor’s 
Show.” : : 

“ Bow Street, lst May, going to Bangor 
Sunday—if they will only let me.” 

“ Londonderry Ginger was here on the 
1865, bound to Cardiff for the winter.” 
Yithers, Soldier Tom, and the 
on the 29th March, 1865, bound for 
whare.” 

“ Poor hould Salford, prig Frank, vas here on the 20th 
June, 1865, bound for the hill of good country, Wales; 
no more at present from your poor Frank.—Amen.” 
“Wild Scoty, the celebrated King of the Cadgers, is in 
Newgate in London, going to be hanged by the neck till 
he is dead ; this is a great fact. Written by his mate.” 

“ Brownev will not have none of Prince Charles this 
winter; he is bound for Westmoreland and Cumberland— 
all padding cans in that country, no dirty rugs and 
board,” 

“T don't 


Christmass, 


to stay over 


7th October, 
* Jou Corporal was here 
the Lord knows 


so 


know where to go to put over the time untill 
but there is too drv service in Yorkshire to 
please me; I shall take my likeness to Bristol for the 
next 2months, Westminster Cockney.” 

“John King was here on the 2¢ inst. bound for Lon- 
don, so passed to Chester and all the good houses in Ches- 
ter to good neede. King, the Chester nipper, is gone to 
London, and Miss Beefe’s at it. Winter’s to spend the 
winter in Chester (good to all).” 

“Shaver here, bound for Salop to see the Rev. Henry 
Burton, a most benevolent minister of the Church of 
England, and may the devil fetch him soon.” 


Mr. Burton, it seems, is also a magistrate well 
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known amongst the cadgers by his frequent con- 
victions of the m. Of notices of another character 
I select the following: — 

“What noble institutions these Poor Law Unions are, 
and how they suce ~ distress; open arms, yes, over the 
left, plenty of imp but little grub, and a nice warm break- 
fast in the morning r, Don’t you wish you may get it ? 
Bow Street.’ 

“ Worcester Joe, 
of Sk illey, 


Wiggin Tom, 
so that we may wa 

“This is a rum place for a fellow 
night’s lodging; you will never 

id Bob Bridley, oh!” 

* Dishop’s Castle Union Workhouse is a good place t 
be down in, but a damned bad lot of paupers about it.’ 

“Union and Liberty, confusion to all fools.” 

“ Beware of Ludlow—bare boards, no chuck.” 

Cambridge will never come here again.” 

That some of the fraternity, Bow Street among 

them, have received a liberal education or are pos- 


longing for a flowing ti: 
rm our belle by.” 

to come to for a 
catch me here agai 





| sessed of great natural gifts is evident from the 


| sketched with pencil on the walls. 


good handwriting displayed in many of the above 
notices, as well as from some clever drawings 
For further 


| particulars on this curious subject I must refe: 


| 
8th of November, 


your readers to the text of these notes, viz. — 
“Reports on Vagrancy made to the President of the 
Poor Law Board by Poor Law Inspectors. Presented to 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1866. , 
Puiuir 8. Kine. 


Shakspeariana. 
“ROMEO AND JULIET.” 
O then I 


“ Mercutio. 
you, 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep : 

Her w aggon-spokes,” &c.—Act L. S« 
Like an agate-stone in a ring! Surely a strange 
shape and simile for Queen Mab, and a substan- 
tial one, betokening a size and weight hardly ac- 
cordant with our ideas of the lively old lady. 
Were the dame as portly as the largest among 
ring-stones, she would rather ove burden the 
hazel-nut, and task fhe little atomies at their 


see Queen Mab hath been with 


| gallop. 


If it be said that the word shape applies 
generally to Queen Mab and her surroundings, 
and not to her ‘person only, the plain answers 
are, that she herself is the only antecedent men- 
tioned that in shape is not in a shape, and that if 


| it were, it is a more than questionable use of the 


| incongruous here, 


word to make it mean equipage when equipage 
has not been previously mentioned or even alluded 
to. Whence also the suggestion set forth at 
length—on the forefinger of an alderman? What 
suggested this, or what is it meant to suggest to 
us? I had always felt that there was something 
and therefore unlike Shake- 
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speare, but, until the other day, never gave it 
sufficient attention. 

Read state and all becomes clear and apposite. 
At present the words drawn and waggon-spokes 
foal in suddenly on the current of our thoughts, 
and turn us most inartistically from Queen Mab’s 
person to a wholly new idea—namely, her convey- 
ance. But with state Mercutio’s words show from 
the first that vision of the queen in her state pro- 
gress which he sees already in his mind’s eye, 
and which he is about to describe. Instead of a 
strange incongruous simile inserted between “ she 
comes—drawn,” we have “she comes drawn in 
state by little atomies,” where, through the inter- 
vention of state, the word drawn applies to the com- 
pound idea of herself and her conveyance, and 
prepares us for “her waggon-spokes.” Hence, 
too, it is that in the first sketch, or first quarto, 
while there is mention of waggon-spokes, waggon- 


cover, traces, collar, whip, waggoner and horses, | 


nothing is said of the waggon. Afterwards the 
description of the chariot was evidently given by 
Mercutio as if it were his, as it was Shakespeare’s, 
after-thought evolved out of the growing luxuri- 
ance of his fancy. The after-change also of “ in this 
sort,” to “in this state she gallops,” is in favour 
of the previous use of the latter, for Shakespeare, 
was fond of such repetitions, and it is one which 
marks the recurrence to the main theme after the 
digression into the details of the equipage. 

Lastly, the comparison is to the agate-ring of 
an alderman, because it is the state of a lesser 
than a Lilliput magnate compared with that of a 
large-sized Brobdingnagian, the size of the essential 
part of the signet as compared with the whole 
pomp and grandeur of a full-blown alderman clad 
in civic robes and carried in a cumbrous civic 
coach, B. NIcHoLson. 


“ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA.” 
“ Paris, Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy ; 
But we in silence hold this virtue well,— 
We'll not commend what we intend to sell.” 
Act IV. Se. 1, 1. 77. 

Diomed’s words were too outspoken, and the 
subject dwelt upon overlong to please Paris; he 
therefore courteously closes it with the remark 
ending at “ buy ;” and turning off to the subject of 
their meeting, and pointing or looking to the 
house, says—We do differently; we'll not com- 


mend our Cressida against Antenor—here lies our | 


way. All the changes proposed on the supposi- 
tion that the whole speech refers to Helen de- 
stroy the meaning and force of the third line: — 
“ Diomed, O be not moved, Prince Troilus : 
Let me be privileged by my place and message, 
To be a speaker free; when I am hence, 
I'll answer to my lust: and know you, lord, 


Pil nothing do on charge,” &c. 
Act IV. Se. 4, 1. 181 
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I had kept back the conjecture “thy hest,” but 
now prefer it. Diomed is at first sight smitten 
with Cressida, and with quick jealousy will not 
allow to Troilus the favoured position he assumes, 
and is eager to lower the estimation in which he 
sees Cressida holds him, and approve himself her 
servant and champion. His reply commences 
with the courteous and ceremonial words of the 
day, but spoken in a different tone from that in 
which he and Eneas addressed one another. Then 
in contrast to the phrase, “‘ Let me be now a speaker 
free,” he ironically says, “ When I am hence I will 
be in subjection to your commands (marry, so far 
as to answer you in the field);” and the same 
phrase conveys to the gratified ear of Cressida the 
assurance that he is ready from that moment to 
do battle for her. 

Lastly, as qualifying even the ironical asser- 
tion of his subjection to the will of Troilus, he 
says more openly—* And know you, lord, I'll 
nothing do oncharge.” Diomed is intended to be 
the perfect Greek whom Troilus with jealous 
anticipation has described handsome, courteous, of 
well-filed tongue, insinuating, forward and confi- 
dent, and his speeches are well studied, and full 
of meaning on intent. Hence, and because his 
love is mere passion, he would avoid in Cressida’s 
presence a word like Just, which, in Shakespeare’s 
day as in our own, awoke associations of sensual 
and debased enjoyments. I would add, that I have 
used “thy hest” as best explaining my interpre- 
tation ; but, according to usage, “my hest ” may 
be the command laid on me, just as “ your wrong”’ 
was used in the sense of the wrong done to you, 
and just as “his injury ” is used by Constance to 
express the injustice done to her son. 

* Troilus. Handlest in thy discourse, O that her hand.” 
Act I. Se. 1, 1. 52 

The metaphorical language here used is drawn 

from the surgical treatment of an old wound, 


| and is suggested partly by the thought that his 


love-wound has become a rankling festering 
sore, and partly by the idea the expression of 
which is commenced in the line and a half begin- 
ning “I tell thee,” and is repeated and concluded 
in “ thus thou tellest me.” “When I say I love 
her, thou, doubtless meaning kindly, tellest me 
all the above-mentioned particulars. Thou tellest 
me them, I say, as truths, and truths should be 
medicinal and wholesome; but, instead, they are, 
these true perfections are, the very instruments 
that wounded me, and thou but torturest me 
again.” From “ pour’st” to “voice ” is one clause 
(only, as in Dyce’s edition, there should be a 


| semicolon after voice); and from “handlest” to 


“ploughman” is a second and similar one, the 
former having reference to the pouring in of 
would-be soothing oils and balms; the second to 


| the handling or healing use of such instruments 





as the chirurgical knife and the like. If, for “O 
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that her hand,” we substitute “her beauteous hand,” 
the sentence runs on smoothly; but Troilus, in | 
lover-like rapture, ungrammatically but not un- 
naturally substitutes a kind of vocative for the 
objective form. As explained by Dyce, “the 
spirit of sense,” is the (to others) ideal acme of 
sensibility, the sense of touch so refined as to be 
immaterial and impalpable; but which, in com- 
parison to her softness of touch, is the hardness 
of the ploughman’s palm. B. NIcHorson. 


INDEX: INDEX OF 
OF GOD.”* 


A GENERAL LITERARY 

SUBJECTS. “TRUCE 
The Treva, or Treuga Det, was first invented in 
Aquitaine, a.p. 1032. So great were the violence 
and frequency of private wars, that the Church 
found it necessary to interpose. That great en- 
thusiast Odilo, Bishop of Aquitaine, pretended 
that an angel had appeared to him, and brought 
him a writing from heaven enjoining men to cease 
from their hostilities, and to be reconciled to each 
other. It was during a season of public calamity 
that he published this revelation; and, as the 
minds of men were willing to perform anything 
in order to avert the wrath of Heaven, a generai 
peace and cessation of hostilities took place, and 
continued for seven years. A change in the dis- 
positions of men which produced a revolution so 
unexpected, was considered as miraculous, and 
hence it was called the “Truce of God.” It was 
at first enforced during the seasons set apart for 
celebrating the great festivals of the Church, or 
from the evening of Thursday in each week to 
the morning of Monday in the week ensuing. The 
Council of Clermont (4.p. 1095) extended the 
prohibition to the festivals of the Virgin and the 
Apostles; and declares that, from the first Sun- 
day in Advent to the octave in Epiphany, and 
from Septuagesima to the day after Trinity Sun- 
day, any offender shall be punished with excom- 
munication and anathema : — 

“The sacred months of the Arabians appear to have 
been far superior to the Tre uga Dei, or the Pax Regis of 
Europe. Three following months in every year, with 
another one intermediate, must have tended far more 
effectually to soften exasperated minds than the interval 
of three days in a week, which would in general only 
give them a breathing time to prepare for fresh hostilities. 
Those European ordinances were at the same time too often 
disregarded ; whilst in Arabia they took the heads from 
their spears, and observed this great salutary law 
religiously, that, from the earliest periods of record or 
tradition, they furnished but four or five instances where 
it had been infringed ; and these were stamped with the 
epithet of impiety and the universal execration of the 
people.”—Richardson’s Dissertation on the Languages, &c., 
of Eastern Nations, p. 46. 


so 


This truce met with great oppos sition. Gerard, 
Bishop of Cambray, looked on it as a striking at 


* Continue d from p. 102. 
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the prerogative of sovereigns, to whom alone it 
belongs to quell seditions, to put an end to wars, 
and make peace. He said: “ It was introducing 
confusion into the Church, which is to be governed 
by two sorts of persons—by kings and by bishops. 
However, at the instance of his clergy, he as- 
sented to that singular regulation. The Normans, 
likewise elevated with the power of declaring 
| war, would not for a long time hear of an ordi- 
nance which seemed to curtail their independency, 
till, an epidemic disease raging among them, they 
yielded, and promised on oath to conform to the 
decree. 

But to cut the root of this destructive evil 
(private war) was reserved for St. Louis. It had 
been a standing obligation in France for all of the 
same family mutually to assist each other in their 
private wars. That benevolent prince forbade, 
under penalty of treason, the commencement of 
any private war until forty days after the commis- 
sion of the crime or offence which had originated 
the quarrel. This is what is called Quarantaine 
le Roi (“ quarantaine, tréve de quarante jours”). 
The endeavours of St. Louis (whose edict was 
| known under the name of the King’s Peace, or 

Royal Truce), being followed up by Philip the 
Fair, and successfully completed by Charles VI. 
and Louis XL, led, soon after the middle of the 
| fifteenth century, to the total abolition of the 
practice of private war. Cf. Dominicy, ut infra. 


“ The subject of private warfare,” says Hallam, “ is 

| treated so exactly and perspicuously by Robertson, that 
I should only waste the reader’s time by dwelling 
long upon it as its extent and importance would other- 
wise demand. See Hist. of Charles V., vol. i. note 21. 
Few leading passages on the monuments of the Middle 
Ages, relative to this subject, have escaped the pene- 

| trating eye of this historian; and they are arranged so 
well, as to form a comprehensive treatise in small com- 
pass. ”"— Middle Ages, vol, i. ch. 

Ilis remarks on the Normans, and their in- 
fluence in England, are reviewed by Stuart, in his 
View of Society in Europe, p. 225. 

In the same note, Robertson gives a history of 
the “Truce of God.” Other authorities are as 
follow :—Du Cange, Glossarium Medie et Infime 
Latin., s. v. “ Treuga”; Dissert. sur Joinville, xxix., 
which may be found also in the seventh volume 
of the new edition of Du Cange’s Glossarium. 
(Johnes, in his translation of the Dissertations ap- 
pended to Joinville, has omitted that here re- 
ferred to); Glaber, Zist., lib. iv. c. 5, and lib. v. 
chap. i.; (Bouquet, vol. x.3 Duchesne, iv. ; Pertz, 
vii.) Cf. Milman’s Hist. of Latin Christianity, 
vol. iii. ; Marcus Antonius Dominicy wrote a trea- 
tise De Treuga et Pace ejusque Origine et usu in 
Bellis privatis, ap. Struvii Bibliothecam Librorum 
Rariorum, pp. 33—51. Abbé Velly, ad a. 1044. 


BrsLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE Pusiic Recorps.—From | 
P| an elegant amusement, as well as a beneficial art, 


the 27th Annual Report of the Deputy-iKeeper of 
the Public Records—the esteemed Mr. T. Duffus 
Hardy—some newspapers have given a résumé of 
what has been done. The Illustrated Times, of 
August 25, tells us that: — 

“The work of producing facsimiles of important re- 
cords and documents by the process of photozincography 
was carried on during the year at the Ordnance Survey, 
Southampton, under the direction of Mr. William Basevi 
Sanders, an assistant keeper of records, The first part of 
the work, comprising documents extending from the Con- 
quest to the reign of Henry VII., was published in March, 
1865 ; and the second part, consisting of documents of the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., was nearly ready 
for publication at the close of the year. The third part, 
including the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, had also 
been commenced. Besides these a similar collection of 
the national documents of Scotland was in progress, On 
the 26th of July Dr. Robertson, of the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, arrived at Southampton, and, in pur- 
suance of an arrangement made between the Master of 
the Rolls and the Lord Clerk Register of Scotland (Sir 
Wm. Gibson Craig), handed over to the custody of Mr. 
Sanders a portion of the documents selected for the first 
part of the series of the national manuscripts of Scotland. 
By the end of September the whole of these were photo- 
graphed, The plan adopted for the Scotch records differs 
in some respects from that pursued in the publication of 
the English series. Sir W. G. Craig preferred a larger 
page than that chosen by Sir Henry James, and desired 
that each copy should be exactly to scale with the ori- 





ginal, 
order to copy them in the manner decided upon, without 
any reduction of size, it became necessary to photograph 
them in sections; as many as seven separate negatives 
having to be taken of the same record in one or two in- 
stances, There were, besides, other difficulties of which 
no previous experience had been obtained. The size of 
the documents prevented their being placed in the glass 
frame, and it was consequently impossible to prevent the 
parchment from temporarily shrinking under the sun, 
and so rendering the size of the letters smaller in each 
succeeding negative. Then, again, it was equally diffi- 
cult to get a perfectly flat surface to the document, the 
only means to effect this without risk of injury, being to 
fasten it to a board with pentagraph pins round the edge. 
It happened, fortunately, that the weather was excep- 
tionally fine, and the exposure consequently so short, that 
the operators were enabled to get the negatives before 
the sun and wind had had time to distort or shake the 
letters to any important extent. The next step was to 
prepare the transfer; and in order to do this it was first 
necessary to take a separate carbon print of each of the 


Many of the Scotch MSS. were so large that in | 


sections in which the original had been photographed, to | 
cut off the surplus portions, and to piece the remainder 


together with such nicety that no division should be. 


visible.” 
This is highly satisfactory ; and I am inclined 


to think, if we could learn the minuti of the | 


yrocess —what is required to accomplish it, and 
10w to perform it— many valuable papers in pri- 
vate hands would become generally accessible, 
more particularly where the owners knew some- 
thing themselves of, or had friends who were ac- 
quainted with, photography. 


Papers of great interest are treasured up in | 
many families who are not inclined to trust them 
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to a copyist to transcribe; but as photography is 


it might not be too much to expect that if the 
modus operandi of photozincography was made 
known, many would be induced to communicate, 
by their acquired skill, copies of documents and 
papers unique and unattainable. 

In a periodical like our indispensable “N. & Q.” 
it surely will not be out of place to ask for a de- 
scription of the process; which, if it is said to be 
one of a scientific nature, is still science applied 
to literary purposes. M,C. 


Sr Bevit GRENvVILLE.—Warner, in the text 


of his well-known and oft-quoted History of Bath 
tells us that Sir Bevil Grenville’s “ horse failing ” 
at the time of the “third charge,” and “ giving 
ground,’ “he received, after other wounds, a 
blow on the head with a pole-axe, with which 
he fell, and many of his officers about him.” In 
the next page, the monument is mentioned, 
and “the place on which the heroic Sir Bevil 
Grenville fell” is noted; “the exact spot being 
ascertained by a girl who passed the field of battle 
on the ensuing morning, and discovered and gave 
notice of it to the Royal party.” We find the word 
“fell” both in the text and note, which appears the 
more exact, taking it that he was “ mortally 
wounded, and died the next day, at the parsonage 
of Cold Ashton” (Turnbull’s Rambles, p. 229). 
Sir Bevil Grenville does not thus appear to have 
died at the battle, but in consequence of it. It 
might be supposed that the monument was erected 
immediately over the remains—and that the fu- 
neral was at Cold Ashton. Had it been other- 
wise, the very fact of transferring would surely 
have been not only marked, but recorded. Iam 
not exactly aware of the family burial-place of Sir 
Bevil Grenville; there may have been a removal 
to that place. E. W. B. 

Tae Cave ApvuttamM.—For the benefit of your 
readers during the next century and afterwards, I 
think it would be advisable to register in “N. & Q.” 
the following extract from The Illustrated Times of 
August 25th, 1866: — 

“The nickname which I allude to is ‘ The Adullamites.’ 
And now, a few words upon the opprobrious appellation 
with which Mr. Bright has stamped the malcontent Libe- 
rals who, led by Mr. Lowe, voted against, and ultimately 
threw out, the Reform Bill and the Government. The 
Cave Adullam is first mentioned in 1 Samuel, xxii. 1, 2. 
David, wlien he was fleeing from Saul, went over to Gath, 
in Philistia; but, finding that he was not safe there, he 
fled to the Cave Adullam. And it is recorded that there, 
‘everyone that was in distress, and everyone that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered them- 
selves unto him; and he became captain overthem.’ The 
point, the appropriateness, and the sting of the analogy 
between the old Adullamites and the new lies in the 
words in Italics. 

“In David’s company there were, one can imagine, 
many young men who felt that they had been neglected 
in the Court of Saul; and you will remember that it was 
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said, 
Adullamites many who fretted and fumed, and were dlis- 
tressed and discontented because, when Earl Russell formed 
his Government, they were neglected and passed by. But 
perhaps there is a more subtle analogy. David and his 
friends were outcasts, and two courses were before them. 
They could go over to the Philistines, but this course 
was repugnant to them. They were still Israelites, though 
not of Israel, and so they determined to form an inde- 
pendent party. And as with the old, so with the new 
Adullamites. They, too, might go over to the Philistines, 
but were not prepared for so extreme a policy ; and they, 
too, determined to set up for themselves. At ‘all events, 
no sooner was the nickname out of Mr, Bright’s lips than 
it was received with acclamation as singularly appro- 
priate ; and, to use a short but forcible word, stuck, and 
probably will stick and become historic.” 

Epwarp C, Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 


Tue Wicxs or Baretre.—In the opening chap- 
ter of The Fair Maid of Perth, Sir Walter Scott 
dwells upon the beautiful view of the ancient city 
and its environs to be obtained from the Wicks of 
Baiglie. When I was recently in the neighbour- 
hood, and inquiring about this locality, I was told 
that, from the Wicks of Baiglie, which is in the 
line of the Ochills, Perth is not actually visible— 
the hills of Craigie and Moncrieff intercepting the 
And though I was not at the precise spot, 





view. 

I was near enough to see that this must be the 

case, E. H. 2 
BRENAN’s “MiLEstAN MacGazrne,” 1812.—It 

may be satisfactory to some readers of “ N. & Q.” 


to know that a MS. Key to the Names in this ec- 
centric periodical is in the copy in the Library of 
British Museum. For example, ‘* Round- 
about” stands for Daniel O’Connell, Esq.; “ Blad- 
derchops,” Lord Norbury; “Con the Dagger- 
man,” Mr. Conway, editor of the Dublin Evening 
‘ost ; “ Big Paw,” Dr. Joseph Clarke, an eminent 
physician in Dublin; and “ Phil Harlequin,” Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Philip Crampton. The foregoing 
are not now living. ABHBA, 


Dist Mortors.— There is a pretty one at 
Urugne, a small village in France near the 
Spanish frontier: “ Omnes feriunt, ultima necat.” 

HowpDeEn. 


Curtovs Wetsn Appress.—A friend has fa- 
voured me with the following address of a clerey- 
taken from the clerical list of the Bangor 


Diocese : — 


* Llanfairpiollgwyngyllgogerbeolltysiliogogo, Angle- 


The meaning of which is — 


* Lianfair, pioll, ewrnevll, 
St.Mary’s Church, of the oe of the whit e hazels, 
corer, be oll, vsiliogy 0g0, 


over against, or rather near, the pool, of St. Tysilis ¢ 


Wittiam Bioop. 


Liv erpool. 


or shrewdly thought, that there were amongst our | 


Printer’s Pre.—An amusing printer’s error 
has occurred in the columns of one of the leading 
Paris evening papers, which has excited no small 
amount of merriment at the expense of +a man of 
real talent. The following paragraphs, intended 
to have been printed separately, were by some 
blunder so arranged that they read consecu- 
tively: —“ Doctor X. has been appointed head 
physician to the Hospital de la Charité. Orders 
have been issued by the authorities for the imme- 
diate extension of the Cemetery of Mont Parnasse. 
The works are being executed with the. utmost 
despatch.” WyYNKYN DE WoRDE. 


Queries. 


To AmerRIcAN Reapers.—I am desirous of 
learning if any descendants exist of a man not un- 
known in hisday—John Witherspoon, D.D.,LL.D., 
President of Princeton College, New Jersey, U. s. 
Born in 1722 in the Manse of Yester, co. ’ Had- 
dington, of which parish his father was incumbent, 
he held successively the livings of Beith, co. Ayr, 
and Paisley, co. Renfrew, and emigrated in 1768 ; 
subsequently casting in his lot with the founders 
of the Republic, his name, I believe, being one 
of those attached to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

One of his sons, a captain in the American army, 
fell at the Brandywine, and the descendants of 
the other are understood to have lived in Phila- 
delphia. The doctor's daughter married Dr. Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, who succeeded him as president 
of the college on his death in 1795, and may have 
also left children. Should none of these reply to 
this, perhaps some member of the New Jersey 
Historical Society will kindly 


address me (as 
under) on the subject. Josern Barn. 

The Abbey Grange, Sherborne, Dorsetshire. 

MS. or Brrenearivs.—In the library at Dur- 
ham Cathedral is a remarkably fine MS. (A. 1. 10, 
Rud’s Catalogue) of Berengariuson the Apocalypse, 
having for its initial letter A, containing a repre- 
sentation of Our Lord enthroned, with the sword 
of the Spirit proceeding out of his mouth towards 
his right hand. The ground on which the figure 
is painted is a brilliant blue, and there are several 
letters arranged on it in a curious way, evidently 
with symbolical intention: the meaning of 
which has not, I believe, ever been discovered. 
Our Lord holds in his right hand the seven stars, 
arranged as a Latin cross; and above that is the 
letter ‘A in white, on the blue ground. ] 


some 


In a line 
with this, but on the left side of his head, is a D; 
and below this, in a position corresponding to the 
cross of stars, is a Greek cross, formed thus : — 


r. Some of your readers may have seen 
P. F. P. the MS.; but if not, they may perhaps 
Ss. be able, from this description, to ar- 


rive at some solution of the problem. The illumi- 
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nation is exceedingly beautiful, and is interesting 
for the literal representation it has of Our Lord 
as he appeared in the vision of St. John. 
J. TAVENOR PERRY. 
9, John Street, Adelphi. 
CoLuMBus AND THE Eee. — What authority is 
there for the well-known anecdote of Columbus 


making the egg stand ? If Vasari is to be credited, | 


the Florentine architect, Brunelleschi, many years 
before Columbus was born, performed the egg- 
feat relative to his intended cupola for the church 
of Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence : — 

“The other architects desired that Filippo should ex- 
plain his purpose minutely, and show his model as they 
had done theirs. This he would not do, but proposed to 
all the masters, foreigners and compatriots, that he who 
could make an egg stand upright on a piece of smooth 
marble, should be appointed to build the cupola, since in 
doing that his genius would be made manifest. They 
took an egg accordingly, and all those masters did their 
best to make it stand upright, but none discovered the 
method of doing so. Wherefore, Filippo, being told that 
he might make it stand himself, took it daintily into his 
hand, gave the end of it a blow on the plane of the 
marble, and made it stand upright. Beholding this, the 
artists loudly protested, exclaiming that they could all 
have done the same; but Filippo replied, laughing, that 
they might also know how to construct the cupola if they 


had seen the model and the design.”—Vasari’s Lives of 


the Italian Pointers, translated by Mrs. Foster, vol. 1. 


p. 431.* 

This occurred about A.p. 1420. E. M. B. 

Curtovs Traprtion. — What gave rise to the 
tradition that on the ejectment of Eve from Para- 
dise the roses, which were previously all white, 
blushed and turned red ? G. W.N. 

“La Devineresse.”— There was printed at 
Paris, 1680, 12mo, Za Devineresse, ou les Faua 
Enchantemens: Comedie representie par la Troupe 
du Roy. From the address to the reader we are 
told that it was very successful, and created at the 
time a great sensation. The authorship is ascribed 


to Thomas Corneille and Mons. De Vise. Who 
the latter was I am at present ignorant. The 


copy shown me by a friend contains nine very 
remarkable engravings of scenes in the drama, 
and on that account as exhibiting the dresses and 
stage arrangements of the French theatre in 1680 
is highly interesting. They are all well exe- 
cuted. Is the work referred to of rare occur- 
rence ? 

The works of the two Corneilles were printed 
collectively in 12mo, 1664-5. Before each drama 
there is a beautiful engraving of some scene in 
the play. Is this edition at all valuable excepting 
on this account? Some of the pieces, it may be 
observed, are there for the first time printed. 


ALLAN Fenwicx.—Information is desired con- 


cerning him or his descendants. He was the 


[* Vide also “N, & Q,,” 3°48, ix. 319.) 
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second son of Sir John Fenwick, Bart. The latter 


was born in 1579, made a baronet by Charles I. 
in 1628, and died about 1658. Allan was born 
about 1623. (See Burke’s Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies. ) 8. W.P. 


CoLourk oF THE GARTER Rrppon.—Mr. Boutell, 
in his Manual of Heraldry, gives an account of 
the Order of the Garter and its insignia ; and at p. 
267 (ed. 1863) he says the ribbon was originally 
black, but Queen Elizabeth changed it to a light 
blue, and George L. changed it to the dark blue, of 
which hue it still continues. 

Now a different account is given in the notes 
to Hudibras. In the witty part of the beginning 
of the poem, in which Butler describes the per- 
son of Hudibras, his dress, his parts, and his reli- 
gion, speaking of the latter, he says: — 

“ For his religion it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit : 
*T was Presbyterian true blue, 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of arrant saints,” &c. ; 
and the note on the third line explains — 

“ Blue was the Presbyterian colour, and is that of the mo- 
Previous to the Revolution the colour of the 
ribbon of the Garter was sky-blue ; but after the acces- 
sion of William it was altered to its present colour—a 
dark blue. It was done in compliment to the Whigs,” &c. 


Now which of these accounts is the truth? I 
think the critic is right and the Herald wrong. 
James (though at St. Germains) went on making 
Peers and Knights of the Garter; and William 


| might well so alter the colour of the ribbon as to 


distinguish his knights from James’s. A genuine 
portrait of William or Anne would decide this. 
Did Queen Anne and the knights in her time 
wear the dark blue ribbon? According to my 
recollection they did. GRvB. 


Hartem Mepars.— G. Van Loon, in the first 
volume of his J/istotre Métallique des Pays-Bas 
(La Haye, 1732), gives engravings of three medals 
commemorating national events, and upon each of 
which appear, after the fashion of the Romans, 
the letters S. C. (senatus consulto). These, he says, 
were by the vote of the Town Council of Harlem 
presented to every member of the council on his 
first admission to the council-chamber. Can any 
one direct me to an account of this practice, when 
it originated, and when it was discontinued ? 

Witiiam Braves. 

11, Abchurch Lane. 


“ History or Happrveton.”’—In a copy of the 
History of Dunbar, by Jas. Miller, I find a pro- 
spectus of a History of Haddington by the 
same author. Was the latter work ever pub- 
lished ? F. M.S. 

Heratpic: Arms oF Darnigry.— Can any of 
your readers oblige me with the colours proper to 
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the arms of Lord Darnley, husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots? The arms are given in Whitaker's 
Leeds, but neither author nor engraver have given 
the colours. G. EZ 


ApmiraL Toomas Matruews.—In “N. & Q.,” 
24'S, ix. 80, I asked if any one could supply me 
with a copy of a ballad concerning Sir Thomas 
Matthews. 
answer. I am still very anxious to recover it. [ 
know that it once existed in a broadside form. 
The following is all that I at present possess : — 
“ Our Captain he was a man of great fame, 

Sir Thomas Matthews, that was his name; 

And when in the midst of the battle he came, 

He cried, ‘ Fight on, my jolly boys, with courage true 

and bold, 

We will never have it said that we ever was (sic) 

controlled,’ 


The first that bore down on us were three, 
The Aimwell, the Speedwell, and Salsburee ; 
The one was on the wither, the t’other on the dither, 
And the third on the starboard lee.” 

EpwARrpD PEAcocK. 
sottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“As NIcE AS A Nun’s Hen.”—This phrase oc- 
curs in Wilson’s Arte of Ithetorique, 1562. He 
says: — 

“] knewe a priest that was as nice as a Nonnes Henne, 
When he would saie Masse, he would never saie Dominus 
vebiscum, but Dominus vobicum.” 

Again; Lylie, in the preface to Zuphues, has — 

“ The shoomaker should not goe above his latchet.” 

Query, the meaning of the first expression, and 
another instance of the second ? 

LETHREDIENSIS. 


PRESIDENTS OF MExico.— Can any one supply 
a list of the Presidents of Mexico, from 1822 to 
1863 ? W.A. C. 


St. Alban’s, 


Eart or Pemproxe’s Biack BRAcEtEtT.—In a 
notice of the National Portrait Exhibition (No. 
560), I read of the fifth Earl of Pembroke wear- 
ing the well-known black bracelet. I should be 
glad to know the meaning of this. 

STEINBERGER. 


Prcturr.— Can any of your readers inform me 
the subject of the following picture ? — 

A chariot with two horses stands by a,small 
lake. A wounded king, having his“crown upon 
his head, is leaning for support against the side 
of the chariot, as he stands within it. The 
wound is below the neck on the right side, but no 
evidence to prove by what weapon — whether 
lance or arrow. A horseman in armour, ¢. e. with 
breast-plate of mail and greaves upon his legs, is 
conversing with the king, but apparently is more 
an enemy than a friend. Beyond these two there 


To this I received no satisfactory | 
| Gilead ? 
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are no figures. The strangest part of the picture 
lies in the fact of both horses having two or more 
feet cut off, the foot and fetlock joint lying de- 
tached in all the instances. One horse, whose 
forefeet are thus amputated, is standing quiet, 
resting on the stumps. The other horse is rearing. 
I am inclined to think it represents some in- 
cident of Eastern history, but am not sure. Can 
it possibly be Ahab, after the battle of Ramoth- 
F. C. H. H. 


PiLant AT NAVARRE.—Reading some time since 


a Spanish work, I met with the following pas- 


sage : — 
“On the opposite side of the ravine was a rock, on which 
grew in wild profusion that little plant, slippery as ice, 


| and which can only be found on the mountains of 


Navarre.” 

I wish to know the name of that plant, and 
whether it is true that it can only be found in 
those mountains ? R. We. We 


Tue 69TH At Quvatre-Bras.—Owing to the 


| stupidity of the Prince of Orange in ordering this 


regiment, when in the act of “ forming square,” 
to “reform column and to deploy into line,” one 
of the colours was taken. (See Siborne’s Jistory 
of the War in 1815, vol. i. p- 140, for details.) He 
does not mention whether it was the King’s or 
regimental colours. Brown Bzss. 


Sr. Parrick.—St. Patrick is the patron saint of 
the town of Murcia, capital of that kingdom in 
Spain. Can any of your learned historico-theo- 
logical correspondents establish the connection 
between the St. Patrick of Ireland and the St. 
Patrick of Murcia? I have never been able to 
learn anything on this head, and I am not aware 
that there are two St. Patricks. HowvDeEnN. 





. . ° 2 

ScRANNEL.—Is there any earlier authority than 
Milton's “ Lycidas ” for the use of the word scran- 
nel ? JONATHAN BovucHIEr. 


“Sic SEMPER Tyrannis.” — These words are 
well known as the motto of the state of Virginia. 
I should be glad to know the date of the adoption 
of the motto, and the source from which it was 
taken. J. E.S8. 

St. John’s, Cambridge. 


“ Wuote Duty or 4 Woman.”—Who was the 
author of The Whole Duty of a Woman; or, a 
Guide to the Female Sex from 16 to 60,” §e.? 
My copy is the fourth edition, 1707. It is said 
to be written by a lady. Was she Lady Packing- 
ton, who, if I mistake not, wrote The Whole Duty 
of Man? This book is not mentioned by Lowndes. 

G. W. M, 
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Queries with Answers. 


Gire AND Maprieat.—I have never yet met 
with an exact definition of the difference between 
these two terms. Ifmy memory serves me rightly, 
the late Professor Taylor, in one of his admirable 
lectures at Gresham College, defined glee as a com- 
position in equal parts, for four or more single 
but the madrigal as a chorus for many 
Can you help me to an accurate defini- 


voices, 


voices, 
tion ? Juxta TURRIM. 


These questions are somewhat difficult to answer, ad 


populum, without introducing a musical dissertation on 
style and form; but, considering the brevity required, it 
is hoped the following will suffice : — 

Madrigals are compositions for several voices, much 
after the manner of the ecclesiastical motett, but wedded 
to secular, instead of sacred, words. They were intro- 
duced in the sixteenth century, and reached their best — 
as well as most popular—period in that and the following 

ge. They are both beautiful and interesting specimens 
art, and exhausted the skill, ingenuity, and 
They are 


of musical 
knowledge of the best composers in their day, 
named from being set to little amatory poems, called 
be vocal, 


nadrigals ; and although chiefly intended to 
they were frequently accompanied by viols, the organ, or 
They are said, and not 
without reason, to have originated in Italy. As to the 
h speculation. 


early varieties of the piano-forte. 
neaning of the term, there seems to be mu 
Dr. Johnson calls it “ a pastoral song.” John Kersey, in 
1621, 


Bailey, in his 


his Dictionnarium Anglo- Britan wcum, terms a 


madrigal “ a kind of Italian air or song 
Dictionary, says, “a madrigal is a little amorous piece, 
which contains a certain number of unequal verses, not 
tied to the scrupulous regularity of a sonnet or subtilty 
of an epigram, It consists of one single rank of verses, 
ind in that 


everal strophes that retgrn in the same order and num- 


differs from a canzonet, which consists of 
ber. 
Glees are vocal compositions for at least three voices, 


me are written for as many as eight; and when the 


performers can do justice to the work they sing, any ac- 
ompaniment is worse than useless, and is a barbarism. 


rhere are 


glees, however, composed with special accom- 
r piano-fortes, as well as others in which in- 
but the 
depends wholly for its attraction on the 
The 
characteristic of a glee may be best described as being 
free from strict artistic 
When glees first 
uppeared is a matter of controversy, and by whom the 


paniments fi 
strumental or orchestral effects are introduced ; 
glee, proper, 


human voices unaided by instruments of any kind. 


re melodious, graceful, and 





form and treatment, than a madrigal. 
term was introduced is unknown, Every musician that 
inquires into the matter has a theory or opinion of his 
ywn on the question, and we prefer to leave it as above, 
rather than raise the inquiry here. This much, however, 
ill agree in, that glees are undoubtedly of English parent- 
; and we are inclined to add, that if the term glee is 
} 


ire 


+> } 


e considered as being in common with the language 





we speak, the name must certainly originate from the 
character of the subject having been applied to music in 
conjunction with words applicable to joy and revelry. 
The very expression “ serious ” glee, attached to those of a 
tender, solemn, or pathetic cast, points out that the generic 
name of glee, or joyful song, is qualified by a descriptive 
addition, which characterises it as an exception, whilst it 
claims to be a composition modelled in the same style 
which glee writers have adopted for their own. } 


FreEMASON.—W hat is the meaning of “ free- 
mason,” a term frequently found in parish regis- 
ters? For example, in the registers of Astbury in 
Cheshire : 

“ 1685. Smallwood. 
bant. 3° die Nov*.” 

“ 1697. Jo* fil Jo* Henshaw, freemason, buried 7 April.” 


Jo* fils Jot Henshaw, freemason, 


I apprehend that the term is not here used in 
the modern sense. G. W. M. 

[ The word “ freemason” in the registers of Astbury we 
take 
termed, the free-ston¢ 


to mean the operative mason, or, as he is sometimes 
The use of this word, in 
its original and genuine meaning, is a of the old 
trades-unions or guilds of masons, Cawdray uses it in 
his 7? 9, p. 342, “ As the 
freemason heweth the hard stones, &c., even so the Hea- 
venly Freemason buildeth a Christian Church.” On this 
subject we would refer our correspondent to two valuable 
papers by Wyatt Papworth, Esq., read at the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects on Jan, 23, 1860, and Dec. 2, 
1861: (1.) On the Superintendents of English Buildings 
in the Middle Ages, with especial reference to William 
of Wykeham, (2.) On the Superintendents of English 
Buildings in the Middle Ages; Collections 
torical Account of Masons, their Customs, Institutions, 
&e. Both are nal Papers of the 


mason, 
} 
relic 


of Simiiies, Lond. 16 


sur 





for an His- 
printed in the Sess 


Society, 1860—1862. | 


“TEMPORA MUTANTUR,” ETC.—In this week’s 
Pudlic Opinion (Aug. 18) there is an article on 
“ Familiar Quotations ” extracted from an Ameri- 
cun paper, in which it is stated that the well- 
known and oft-quoted line, “Tempora mutantur, 
nos et mutamur in illis,” is not to be found in any 
classical author, but that it is by Borbonius, a 
German writer of the Middle Ages. It is also 
stated that the line is always incorrectly quoted, 
as it should be “Omnia mutantur,” &c. Are both 
or either of these assertions true ? 

JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 


[The germ of this oft-quoted line, as stated in our 1* 
8. i. 234, is to be found in the Delicia Poetarum Ger- 


+thi 


manorum, i, 685, under the poems of Matthias Borbonius, 
He considers the words as a saying of Lotharius I. (flor. 
cur, S00): — 
“ Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis; 
Illa vices quasdam res habet, illa suas.” 
See also Cicero, De Officiis, lib. i. cap. 10, and Ovid, 
Met. lib. xv. 165.] 
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LIpDESDALE.—I am anxious to know what is 


the best topographical account of Liddesdale. 
CoRNTB. 

[An interesting account of Liddesdale will be found in 
The Imperial Gazetteer of Scotland, edited by the Rev. 
John Marius Wilson, 2 vols, 8vo, 1848, article “ Cas 
ton”; as well as in Robert Chambers’s Picture of Scot- 
land, 2 vols. 12mo, 1827, vol. i. pp. 105—117. onsult 
al » The New Statistical Account of Scotland, edit. 1845, 
vol. iii, p. 461, and Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. ii. edit. 
1810, “The parish of Castleton gave birth to the cele- 
brated John Armstrong, M.D., whose father and brother 
were ministers of it; and who has sung the beauties of 


his native vale, in his highly-finished poem on Health, | 


book iii. ] 


Scottish Law.—I am anxious to know if there 
is any book on Scottish law which answers to our 
Blackstone’s Commentaries If not, what is the 
best introduction to Scottish law for a person who 
is not a member of the legal profession ? 


[The following works may be consulted: (i.) An Jn- 
stitute of f the Lau ‘of Scotland, in Four Books, by J 
Erskine, Advocate. The edition of 1835, 2 vols. 4to, 
edited by Alexander Macallan, Esq., brings down the 
Law to the present time. (2.) Commentaries on the Laws 
of Scotland, in relation to Mercantile and Maritime Law, 
Moveable and Heritable Rights, and Bankruptey, by 
George Joseph Bell. The sixth edition, edited by Patrick 








Shaw, Advocate, 2 vols. 8vo, 1858, (3.) Principles of the 
Law of Scotland, by Georg a Bell, the fifth edition, 
edited by Patrick Shaw, », 1860. | 


MS. Erierams.—I recently purchased, at a sale 
in London, a MS. entitled — 

“ Wit’s A. B. C., or a Centurie of Epigrams. At Lon- 
don: Printed for Thomas Thorp, and are to be ‘ 
the signe of the Tiger’s head in Paule’s Church-yard.” 





Is this merely a transcript of a printed book ? 
If so, who is the author, and what was the date 
of publication ? Fra DIavoro. 

[This manuscript is a transcript of a very scarce book, 
printed about the year 1615. It is noticed in Bohn’s 





wndes, p. 2957, and a copy of it is in the Bodleian 
Heber’s copy sold for 32. 6s. | 





SAL ADE. —W as there not a variety of helmet in 
during the sixteenth century, called a salade ? 
"hat is the derivation of the word so used ? 
Jounx Davipson. 





[This word will be found in the diction 
SALLAD and SAuLET, Fr. Salade, a helmet or headpiece, 
Ital. Celata, Sp. Celada. The Sp. Celada is an ambush, 
a place of ambush, and also a helmet, a celando, from 
w hiding (Delpino); and Du Cange (in v. 
Celata, i. e. insidix,) says, Celada, the helmet, is so called, 





coverin 


because the soldier who wears it, “ ce/etury et occultetur ut 


a nemine agnoscatur.” (Richardson.) Ocilvis rives 
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| Sallet from the Germ. schole, a shell, bowl, or cover: a 
kind of light helmet of German origin, first used in the 
| fifteenth century. Its characteristic mark is the projec- 
tion behind. ] 

| 


rT Replies. 


| MONOGRAM. 
(3" S. x. 147.) 


| On some coins of Charles II., now before me, 
there appear two C’s interlaced back to back, so 
to say, in the same way as the 

two principal lines in the pre- 

sent monagram. I presume 

they are simply the initial of 

the monarch’s name, the 9, or 

reverse C, adding nothing to 

the significance of its com- 
panion letter. Still, the ques- 

tion suggests itself whether this cipher—a relic of 
happier times—may not have been adopted by 
another and unfortunate descendant of the first 
King Charles. There is no difficulty in finding 
in the present monogram the letters C and X; 
and the twist, or loop at the top, appears to form 
in combination with the C a bold and prominent 
k. If the date were 1745, instead of, as stated 
by F. M.8., “about 1715”—and if any facts as to 
the locality or other circumstances of the inscrip- 
tion supported such a guess—one might discover 
in this monogram “C, E. REX.” Another ques- 
tion here presents itself, for I have no authorities 
within reach at the moment: Did Prince Charles 
Edward proclaim only his father as king, reading 
o the same time, at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh in 1745 (as stated by a “popular writer, 
Smollett), the manifesto “in Which the Chevalier 
de St. George declared his son Charles Regent of 
his dominions”? Or, on the other hand, i is it the 
fact that already, in 1745, the elder Pretender had 
made over all his claims to Charles Edward, and 
that the latter sought the crown not for his father 
but for himself ? 

Is your correspondent F. M. 8. quite satisfied 
as to the date of the monogram? It would be 
highly interesting, I am sure, to many of your 
readers to be informed, whether there is anything 
in the whereabouts, the history so far as known, 
or the “surroundings” genera!ly of the inst rip- 
tion, to favour the idea of its being a relic of 
“the °45.” Joun W. Boxe. 


41, Bedford Square. 


gf 


I believe that we have here the sacred mono- 
gram XPC, or, even more nearly, when written in 


small Greek letters, xps, as we get the curled ends 
of one stroke of the x and the turned tail of the p, 
exactly answering to the woodcut. Perhaps it 
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would be too fanciful to notice that the looped 
sign, which I suppose to be one of contraction, is 
a 4 of the fifteenth century; and that this figure 
represents the precise number of letters elided 
from Xp/ wr |s. 
reversed for symmetry of drawing. It is possible 
that the mind of the artist has gone farther, and 
that the second C is the initial of another word; 
in which case, as it overlaps the p, we might take 
that letter again, and, arriving at xps Cp, in- 
fer his whole meaning to have been Xp|wrd's 
x{wrh |p. I should have more confidence in this 
conjectural explanation, if the monogram were not 
of such modern date. From my point of view 


the design wears an ancient look, and has a cer- | 


tain rudeness of execution which recalls to me- 
mory the monogrammal devices found in the 
Catacombs, and plentifully displayed in the Gal- 
lery of Inscriptions at the Vatican. 

Joun A. C. VINCENT. 


This monogram, I conceive, consists of two 
parts; the upper one is the combination of the 
Greek X and P, the monogram of Christ; this be- 
ing so, we have Christ-over = Christopher: the 
under part is the written character for the English 
X, the two members of which are held together 
by a loop at the top, which I read as X = Hicks; 
the loop forming an eye = I. 


were so marked; and if he was not entitled to 
bear arms this character might, on his tomb or in 
a church window, stand in the place of a crest. 
Such merchants’ marks were not uniformly mono- 
grams; but, as is generally the case at present, 
with the exception of some booksellers, have no 
intelligible meaning whatever, except to be dis- 
tinct from every other such merchants’ marks. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Streatham Place, S. 


It appears to me that this is one of the various 
forms of the sacred monogram. The Chi and the 
Rho are plain enough, and the interlaced C’s stand 
for Sigma. It would, according to my idea, there- 
fore read, XPIZTO'S ZQTH’P. I take the flourish 
at the top for a rubrication only, still it may stand 
for 2; and A is also to be found in the interlacing 
of the X and the C, W. J. Bernnarp Suirn. 

Temple. 


I think it very probable that this monogram is 
intended for Par Christi, the usual motto of the 
Jesuits at the head of their letters. The P ap- 
pears on the sinister side, and the stern of it, 
crossed by a curved line from the dexter, forms 
the letter X. Then we have two letters C, inter- 
laced and turned opposite ways, in the usual 
fashion of monograms, which I take to stand for 
Christi—the flourish at the top doing duty as the 
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The final letter is repeated and 


" Christopher Hicks | 
was probably a merchant whose bales and cases | 
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! 
| sign of contraction for both words. F. M. S., no 


doubt, knows where this monogram has been 
| found. If it has been discovered heading any 


letter of a member of the Society of Jesus, I hope 
he will mention this in “N. & Q.,” as it will 
render my explanation more than probable. 


F.C. H. 


MONMOUTH’S MISTRESS. 
(3"* 8. x. 144.) 


It is almost impossible to conceive how the 
framers of the Catalogue to the National Portrait 
Exhibition could have confounded Lady Margaret 
Wentworth, daughter of Thomas, first Earl of 
| Strafford, with Henrietta Baroness Wentworth. 

The Wentworths, who rose to such eminence 
in the person of Thomas, Earl of Strafford, Prime 
Minister to Charles I., were always seated at 
Wentworth Woodhous, in Yorkshire; whilst the 
Baroness Wentworth derived her descent from a 
branch of the same family settled at Nettlestead, 
in Suffolk. 

Lady Margaret Wentworth (to whom Srpas- 
TIAN refers) died unmarried at Hooton-Roberts, 
the jointure house of the first Countess of Strafford 
in the year 1681. 

Burke, in his Ertinct Peerage (edit. 1866, art. 
“ Wentworth”), says of the baroness : — 


“This lady resided at Toddington, co. Bedford, with 
James, Duke of Monmouth, whose attachment to her 
ladyship continued until his decease.” 

Rapin states that immediately prior to the 
Duke of Monmouth’s execution, Dr. Jenninson 
and Dr. Hooper, the divines in attendance upon 
him, tried, but in vain, to obtain satisfaction re- 
garding his connection with the baroness and his 
pretending to be lawfully married to her before 
God, alleging that his first marriage was null, as 
being too young when he gave his consent; and 
he chose rather to deprive himself of the com- 
munion than own his engagements with that lady 
to be unlawful. 

Macaulay, in his touching language, writes thus 
of Lady Wentworth’s tomb : — 

“ Her family reared a sumptuous mausoleum over her 
remains, but a less costly memorial of her was long con- 
templated with far deeper interest. Her name, carved by 
the hand of him whom she loved too well, was. a few 
years ago, still discernible on a tree in the adjoining 
park” [ which was near Toddington}. 


Every one must feel thankful to a writer like 
SEBASTIAN, who corrects the errors which have 
crept into the Portrait Catalogue, which are so 
prone to mislead the world regarding some of our 
noblest families. WENTWORTH STURGEON. 

25, Gloucester Place, Portman Square. 


In the Life of James IT., by the Rev. J. 8. 
Clarke, are some remarks by Sir Walter Scott re- 
| specting this lady : — 
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“Although it is unquestionably true that the Duke of 
Monmouth persisted in maintaining that Lady Harriet 
Wentworth was his wife in the sight of Heaven, yet the 
secretary is mistaken in averring that he refused to see 
the unfortunate duchess before his execution. 
a particular account of their last interview in the appen- 
dix to Mr. Rose’s remarks on the reign of James IL., 
which I copied for that work from the original narrative 
in possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. The meeting 
passed with decency, but without any mark of affection. 
There is a tradition that, on the morning after the execu- 
tion, the king breakfasted with the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, and presented her with a remission of the forfeiture 


There is | 


of blood incurred by the duke’s treason, in so far as it | 


affected the titles and estates of the Buccleuch family.— 
W. 8.” 

The above is not the only instance of generosity 
in James II. For when Lady Alicia Lisle’s estate 
in Hampshire had been forfeited by her husband’s 
attainder, the king restored it (her maiden pro- 
perty) to her, for which act of kindness that poor 
lady afterwards made him an ungrateful return. 


W. D.z 


BATTLE OF GLOUCESTER. 
x. 109.) 


During the Great Civil War Gloucester was 
devoted to the parliamentary cause. 
begun early in August, 1645. A brigade of the 
Royalist commander, General Garret’s Horse, 
appeared before the city, in a place called Tred- 
worth Field, whereupon the citizens sent out 
a small body of horse and foot, under the com- 
mand of Captain Blunt, assisted by Lieut.-Col. 
Mathews, Capt. White, Capt. Pury, the younger, 
and Capt.-Lieut. Harcus. ‘They issued out of the 
north gate, and took ten prisoners. Shortly after 
this another sally was made in the direction of 
Barnwood, and one of the Royalist officers was 
killed by a little boy, who had loaded a musket 
with a pebble. 

On or about August 10, the king in person 
summoned Gloucester to surrender. 

August 11. During the night Capt.-Lieut. Har- 
cus, assisted by his ensign Col. Stevens, issued 


g 


(3"4 


The siege | 


out of the south port with a small force, and drove | 


the cavaliers from their trenches. The same night, 
the Royalists “making an approach in Barton 
Street,” were repulsed, a captain of the Queen’s 


black regiment killed, and Sir Jacob Ashley | 


wounded in the arm. 

August 12, Capt.-Lieut. Hareus made another 
sally, and the same day Capt. Gray fell upon the 
Royalist’s quarters at Kingsholme, where he slew 
Capt. Rumney and several common soldiers. 

August 13-14. Captain Mallerie made a sally 
in the direction of Kingsholme. 

August 15, Capt.-Lieut. Harcus slain. 

August 16. A body of about 150 musketeers 
under Capt. Crisp sallied out of the north port, 
and fell upon the men in the King’s trenches. 


August 18. A party of about 400 musketeers, 
commanded by Major Pudsey and Capt. Gray, 
assisted by Capt. Faulkner and Capt. Massie, fell 
upon the Royal forces. They were “led by one 
Weaver, a very stout fellow, as their guide.” 
Lieut. Pincock with about 50 musketeers was 
sent over the works at a little mead to give the 
cavaliers the alarm, while the rest of the sallying 
party got between the besiegers and their breast- 
works. Several officers of the King’s party were 
slain, and Capt. Basset took Lieut. 7 ipper pri- 
soner. 

August 20-21. Two parties sallied out of the 
city. The one consisted of about 200 men under 
the command of Capt. Stevenson, assisted by Capt. 
Moore. They took Lieuts. Anderson and Trapps 
prisoners. The other sallying party was com- 
manded by Capt. Blunt, assisted by Capt. William 
White. They went by boat down the Severn, 
and attacked the Royalists’ quarters in Severn 
Street, killing Serj.-Major Wells, the captain of 
the watch, and some common soldiers. The siege 
was raised on Tuesday September 5, 1643. 

A few days before the end of the siege an arrow 
was shot into the city, attached to which were 
these words : — 

“ These are to let you understand that your god Waller 
hath forsaken you, and hath retired himselfe to the Tower 
of London, Essex is beaten like a dog. Yield to the 
King’s mercie in time, otherwise, if we enter perforce, no 
quarter for such obstinate traiterly rogues. 

“From a wel-wisher.” 

To this rough message another arrow was 
speedily returned charged with the following 
compliments : — 

“ Waller’s no god of ours, base rogues, ye lie; 

Our God survives from all eternity. 

Though Essex beaten be, as you do say, 

Rome’s yoke we purpose never to obey ; 

sut, for our cabages which ye have eaten, 

Be sure ere long ye shall be soundly beaten, 

Quarter wee’l ask ye none, if we fall down 

King Charles will lose true subjects with the Towne. 

“ So sayes your best friend if you make timely use of 
him. 

“ Nicholas Cudgell-you-well.” 
See John Vicars’ Jehovah-Jireh .. . or England's 
Parliamentarie Chronicle, i, 399—406. 

The following cavaliers are stated to have been 
killed in Gloucestershire: Sir Richard Laudy, at 
Cover, in Gloucestershire; Col. Myn, slain in 
Gloucestershire ; Lieut.-Col. Story, in Gloucester- 
shire; Capt. Charles Blount, at Gloucester. See 
The Royal Martyrs, or a List of the Lords, Knights, 
Commanders and Gentlemen that were slain in the 
late Wars in Defence of their King and Country 
. .. London: Printed by Tho. Newcomb, living 
in Thames-street over against Baynard’s Castle, 
1660. [ Soc. of Ant. Broadsides, 537). Prestwich’s 
Respublica, 131-147. 

I have among my civil war collections references 
to the following tracts relating to Gloucester: — 
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**Good News from ..... Gloucester,” 4to. London, 
1643. 

“A True relation of the late Expedition of Robert, 
Earl of Essex, for the relief of Gloucester,” 4to. London, 
1545. 
“ An Order by the Committee for the Militia of London 
for the relief of Gloucester,” fol. London, 1643. 

“ Verses on the Siege of Gloucester and Col. Massey,” 
tto, 1644. 

“ History of the Military Government of Gloucester,” 
to, 1647. 

Epwarp PEAcock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


SABBATH QUERIES. 
(3° S, x. 78, 138.) 

Such vexate questiones as the obligation of the 
Sabbath, in a theological sense, are not of course 
admissible into your pages; but, nevertheless, I 
think a very interesting topic of research of purely 
historical and literary character—and, therefore, 
quite consistent with the designs of “N. & Q.”— 
might be supplied in the endeavour to trace the 
first writer to whom we owe the great confusion 
that now exists between those two distinct insti- 
tutions—the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day. As far 
as my researches go, no writer of any learning or 
discretion has ever employed the word Sabbath 
to designate the Christian Sunday, till compara- 
tively recent times. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark, that the Fathers invariably distinguish 
between the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, and 
never employ the former term for the latter. And 
this practice, [ suspect, obtained as far down in 
the history of the Church as the Reformation. 
The opinions of Luther and Calvin are well known; 
neither would have called our Sunday “the Sab- 
bath,” and the same thing may be remarked of 
(inter alios) Heylin, Prideaux, Paley, Arnold, 
end Whately. The confusion between these two 
terms may be traced, I think, in the first instance, 
to the Puritan controversies of the Martin Mar- 
prelate times. 

In Neal's Jfist. of the Puritans (vol. i.), and 
more especially in Fuller's Chich Hist. (book ix. 
) 20), the rise of the Sabbath controversy in Eng- 
lish theology is traced to Dr. Bownde, whose 
(now very scarce) book on the Perpetual Obliga- 
tion of the Mosaic Sabbath is described at length. 
Fuller also expressly informs his readers that 
from that time the Lord’s Day began, “both in 
writing and preaching, to be called the Sabbath,” 
evidently implying that the use of the word in 
such a sense was novel. In a subsequent sketch 
of the controversy, Fuller (book xi. 32), remark- 
able as much for his exactness as for his quaint 
humour, supplies a detailed account of the three 
great schools of Sabbatical opinion into which the 
theologians of the time were divided. 








In reference to the difference between your cor- 
respondents F, C. H. and M., allow me to say 
that, while many persons acknowledging the ob- 
ligation of the Lord’s Day would shrink from 
identifying it even by name with the Jewish Sab- 
bath, they would not so much object to the use 
of the term Christian Sabbath, although they 
would prefer that of the Lord's Day. And in this 
category, I think, will be found those who have 
written most discreetly and learnedly on the sub- 


ject; Bishop Ellicott, in his Hulsean Essay, for 


instance, who carefully distinguishes between the 
Jewish and the Christian institution, and declines 
to call the latter the Sabbath, though he claims 
for it a Sabbatical character. I will not, how- 
ever, occupy your space further than to repeat, 
that I do not believe a single example of the use 
of “Sabbath” for the Lord’s Day can be found in 
any English writer anterior to the early Puritans. 

In regard to the hour at which the obligation 
of Sabbath begins, I may mention that, in the 
North of Germany, in Hanover, and Bremen, Sun- 
day, with all strict Lutherans, commences at 
sunset on Saturday, and ends at sunset on Sunday. 
Many excellent persons who would think it a de- 
secration to play at cards on Saturday evening, 
would not hesitate to do so on Sunday evening: 
since, in their opinion, Sunday ends at sunset. 

Juxta TURRM. 

It is laid down very dogmatically by M. that my 
assertion about the word Sabbath is a strange one, 
and one which “should scarcely have found place in 
‘N. & Q.’” Yet I made it with full knowledge 
and deliberation; and I now proceed to justify it. 
When I said that the word Sabbath signified Sa- 
turday, my meaning was open enough to any fair 
critic—that the word Sabbath designated that day 
of the week which is called by us Saturday. If I 
had said that the Lord’s Day, for instance, signified 
Sunday, no reader would have supposed me to 
mean anything but that it was another name for 
that day. Of course I knew, in common with 
“every one” “who has any acquaintance with 
Hebrew knows,” that the word Sabicth means 
rest; but I also knew that our Saturday, the 
seventh day, was called Sabbath expressly because 
it was set apart for a day of rest. I knew also 
that among the Jews, their other festivals were 
often called Sabbaths, and that even the whole 
week was so called, as when the Pharisee boasted 
that he fasted twice in the week—2ls rod wd BBarov. 
See also St. Matt. xxviii. 1. Still the name of 
Sabbath was primarily attached to the Saturday ; 
and my object was to show that its application to 
our Sunday should be avoided, as tending to con- 
found a Christian festival of the New Law with 
a Jewish one of the Old, which is done away. 

I am told by M. that the use of the word ca8- 
Bariuds by St. Paul, Heb. iv. 9, is a sufficient in- 
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dication that the early Christian Church attac sched 
the idea of rest to the word Sabbath. Of course 
it did, but it does not follow that they called the 
Sunday Sabbath. St. John e xpressly calls it the 
— i 's Day, A Apocalypse i. 10. St. Paul, writing 
» Hebrews, naturally argued from their day of 
re a to a future eternal rest for the people of God: 
but this proves nothing in favour of the applica- 
tion of the name to the Christian festival. And 
I conténd that we shall best avail ourselves of our 
eo age liberty by avoiding all terms which 
ight seem to ‘identify the dispensation of the 
New Law with the ceremonial Law of the Jews, 


F. C. H. 


which is abrogated. 


HoNnoRARY ne S. x. 14, 114.)—Several 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” 
taken te enlighten your readers on the supposed 
misunderstanding of this knotty query. One gen- 
tleman declares that there is no such thing as 
Honorary Canons, specially at Salisbury, from the 
Institution of Bishop Denison ; ba all he did was 
to get the word “ suppressed ” changed into “ sus- 
pended,” when the Lcclesiastic al Commissioners 
seized the income attached to these prebendal 
stalls; and for further explanation refers me to 
Cathedralia. 1 have no intention of investing in 
this learned work. ; 
nomical cut, I learn from the Chapter Clerk at 
Sarum that what I asserted about Bishop Denison 
and Honorary Canons was simply just as I stated 
in your columns, viz. that he instituted a fund for 
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have gravely under- | 


By a shorter and more eco- | 


paying each prebendary 5/. for coming up to the | 


Cathedral to preach in his turn, where the original 
endowment had been suppressed, or suspended, 
whichever word you prefer. I am informed by 
letter through one of these Honorary Canons, that 
he, for some years after his appointment, regularly 
received the 5/., Denison’s endowment; while, ac- 
cording to the Chapter Clerk, the Denison 5/. has, 
like the original income of each stall, been sup- 
pressed, or suspended (whichever you please), by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; but they still 
allow “travelling expenses.” Surely these simple 
facts will settle the misunderstanding far more 
easily than the learned quibbling about mere 
words. Call a spade a spade, and there will be 
no misunderstanding; say, an agricultural instru- 
ment for delving, the rustic stares with amaze- 
ment at the parson’s learning. I admire simplicity 
in style. QvUEEN’s GARDENS. 


Psatm XXII. 16 (3"4 S. x. 150.) — It seems to 
me rather strange that not a single one of those 
who have replied to me—not even the omnilegent 
Mr. Buck ton—should appear to have the sli; ghte ast 
acquaintance with the wnitings of De Wette, Hit- 
zig, Ewald, Olshausen, or any of the great Ger- 
man critics of the present century. Among these 
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I think Olshausen ranks highest in point of judg- 
ment, and indeed I know no critic that I would 
set before him; and, had not he rejected the a- 
dinary interpretations in the most decided terms, 
I should hardly have advanced my conjecture 
with so much confidence. He begins his note on 
the passage thus : — 

“It is now pretty generally acknowledged that these 
words, as they stand and are pointed in the Masoretic 
text, can signify nothing but ‘as the lion my hands and 
my feet;’ but as this sense does not accord well with 
what precedes, there has sprung up a number of forced 
interpretations and improbable attempts at altering the 
text or the points: the rise of which, even in early days, 
was favoured by the violence of Jewish-Christian polemics 
which connected themselves with this passage.” 


He then (all being agreed to reject the guess of 
the LXX.) examines the renderings of De Wette, 
Hitzig, Ewald, and others, as being the most 
probable ones ; and shows their insufficiency, and 
propounds and explains his own conjecture as a 
dernier ressort. Had he known mine, he might 
perhaps have applied the term sagacity to it rather 
than ingenuity and plausibility, like my critics. 
Let them, however, read and reply to Aim, for Z 
have now done with the subject. My position is 
unassailed, and I believe unassailable. By the 
way, Mr. Bucxton’s remarks on the MSS. that 
differ from the Masoretic text are quite correct. 
He evidently is not in favour of the usual version: 
of my reading he takes no notice. He is wrong 
in saying that this place is quoted by St. Matthew. 

Thos. KeregHrLey. 


Dtocess (3"¢ S. x. 126.)—Diocess appears pe- 
dantic, but The Times has authority for that mode 
of spelling. Johnson so gives it in his Dictionary, 
with several quotations : — 

“None ought to be admitted by any bishop, but such 
as have dwelt and remained in his diocess a convenient 
time.” — Whitgift. 

“ ...... those isles (Jersey and Guernsey) were an- 
nexed to the diocess of Winchester.”—Raleigh’s Essays. 

“ St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity 
of a prince, ruler of the church, and intrusted with a 
large diocess, containing many particular cities, under the 
immediate government of their respective elders, and those 
deriving authority from his ordination.”—South, 

I have given the last quotation in full for the 
purpose of comparing with it the passage in my 
edition of South’s Sermons (4 vols. 1843) 

“St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity 
of a prime ruler of the church, and intrusted with a large 
diocese, containing many particular churches under the 
immediate government of their respective elders, and 
those deriving authority from his ordination.” — Ser- 
mon V. 

It will be observed that the difference is more 
than verbal. Perhaps one of the correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” who possesses the original edition 
will state whether Johnson’s quotation or the 
passage as given in my edition is the true reading, 
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and also which gives South’s own spelling of 
diocese. The edition of Johnson from which I 
have quoted is the eighth, in two vols. quarto, 
1799.* 

Walker follows Johnson, and spells the word 
diocess. But, correct or incorrect, I hope diocess 
will be left to The Times, and the ordinary form 
to which we are accustomed, remain in 
general use, H. P. D. 


dioc Cx, 


The late Dr. Richardson, in his New Dictionary | 
of the English Language, spelt the word in ques- | 


and as it is derived from the Greek 
Siolknois, and comes to us through the Latin die- 
cesis, and French diocése, there cannot be much 
doubt that he was right in doing so. 

The late Rey. John Mason Neale, D.D., of Sack- 
ville College, in his History of the Holy Eastern 
Church, Patriarchate of Alexandria, uses two dif- 
ferent spellings of this word. He thus explained 
himself in the preface : — 

“TI have adopted the two different spellings, diecese 
and diocese, to signify two different things. By the former 
I mean its old sense, the jurisdiction of an ex-Arch or 
Patriarch, as the Dicecese of Ephesus, the Dicecese of Alex- 
andria ; by the latter that of a Bishop. Fleury, in like 
manner, speaks of le and Ja diocese.”—Vol. i. p. xiv. 
EpWARD PRACcOcK. 


tion diocese ; 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I have repeatedly noticed this different termi- 
nation. “ Brevis esse laboro,” so I will just ob- 
serve the following : — 

l. Todd’s Johnson gives : “ Diocess (diccesis, 
Lat.), the circuit of every bishop’s jurisdiction.— 
Whitgift. 

2. Walker (E. Smelt, 1855) has diocess, and 
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sibly, have been inserted without special regard 
to derivation. 

6. In Bacon’s Liber Regis, 1786, it is “ Diocese 
of Canterbury”; and I rather think it is the same 
throughout the work. 

7. In an old law book, 1803, I find diocese ; and 
8 & 9 Jacobi, 1736, has diocese. 

In some ‘ints of view the use would appear 
optconal, and various reasons of little importance 
mizht occur. Iam not very sure which spelling 
our ecclesiastical authorities would prefer in their 
several localities (for these might differ). Accord- 
ing to the writings of several of the clergy, I 
presume that diocese would be satisfactory to 
many. Ido not apprehend any difficulty arising 
from -cess: otherwise I should be disposed to 
enter more fully and methodically into the matter. 
Doubtless by tracing back, and otherwise examin- 
ing, we might arrive at some interesting “ solu- 


| tion” to some persons ; but what I have said (and 
| more might be added) may show in a measure — 


1. That The Times paper appears to have some 


| grounds. 2. That, until we see otherwise, we may 


nary “ Diocesan, a bishop as he stands re- 
F | 


ated to his own clergy or flock.” 


5. Rider (1759) gives diocess, noting the deri- | 


vation, both in Latin and Greek. 

4. Godolphin, in his Repertorium Canonicum, 
has diocese, and says, “a di, duo, et electio, quia 
separat duas jurisdictiones”: yet I find in the 
same work, “in whose diocess the church is.” 

5. In the Life of Primate Bramhall, 1677: 
“about this time a clergyman of that diocess 
dying.” 

I believe the result of research would be, that 
both terminations have been used, and that suffi- 
cient authority might be quoted. 

In point of euphony, perhaps the termination 
-cese might prevail; also, because it accords well 
with the Greek and Latin words. 

The -cess termination, however, must bear con- 
siderable date. The double consonant may, pos- 


[* Dr. South died in July, 1716, and in the edition of 
this Sermon published in 1704, where the word is spelt 
diocess, the passage reads as in the 4 vol. edition of 1843, 
excepting one word, “ particular churches,” which should 
be “ particular cities.”—Ep. | 


deem the double consonant of no material im- 


portance. E. W. B. 


A question is asked as to the correctness of the 
mode of spelling the word diocess (sic). It is so 
in Johnson’s Dictionary, on the authority of Whit- 
gift, Raleigh, South. Weever's Funeral Monu- 
ments, 1631, diocesse ; Blount’s Glossographia, 1681, 
dioces, diocesses ; Godolphin’s Abridgment of Eccles. 
Law, 1680, diocess ; Nelson’s Rights of the Clergy, 
1709, diocess; Ayliffe’s Parergon, 1726, diocess ; 
Bishop Sparrow’s Collection, 1684, diocess. 

Epw. MARSHALL. 

Arms or Bastarps (3S. iii. 406, 453; x. 139.) 
Your correspondent, Mr. Woopwakp, has sup- 
plemented his previous remarks on this subject by 
informing us at p. 139 of the current volume of 
“N,. & Q.” that the crest when turned towards 
the sinister (unless it be so placed to face the 
high altar) is a mark of bastardy, and that exam- 
ples of this usage will be found at Dijon and 
Bruges. As I have not met with this custom 
in England, am I to conclude that it is peculiar to 
French heraldry ? In his former communication 
he observes, “the bordure (generally goboné) is 
sometimes used as a mark of illegitimacy, and 
examples of this will be found under the titles 
‘ Beaufort,’ ‘Richmond,’ ‘ Sheffield’ (Bart.), and 
‘ Barrett-Lennard’ (Bart. ).” 

The bordure goboné, or, as it is more frequently 
called, compony, appears generally to have been 
used by the offspring of royalty. In the case of 
Barrett-Lennard, the bordure is wavy. (Burke’s 
Peerage, 1866). The bordure wavy appears to be 
the most recent way of differencing the arms of 
bastards, upon what ground I should be glad to 
be informed, for I know of none other than that 
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it is less generally known to persons unacquainted 
with theraldry than the baton sinister. Examples 
will be found by turning to Burke’s Peerage under 
the names Phillipps, Wright, Burgoyne, Coote, 
Clifford, Leeds, Beresford, Ochterlony, Tufton, 
Kaye, and Leconfield. Matthew Carter, in his 
Analysis of Honour, p. 211, says: “The baton 
sinister is not to be borne in metal but by the bas- 
tards of princes.” 
rule, has ever been followed in making such dif- 
ferences, I very much doubt. Some interesting 
and curious remarks on this subject will be found 
in Mackenzie's Science of Heraldry, and in Planché’s 
Pursuivant of Arms, p. 152. 
Grorer W. MARSHALL. 


QuveEveDo’s Sonnet on Rome (3'¢ §. ix. 253, 


360, 448.)—There is a great likeness between this 
sonnet and one of Joachim du Bellay’s translated 
by Spenser. It is No. 3 in The Ruines of Rome :— 
“Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here seekest, 
And nought of Rome in Rome perceivest at all, 
These same olde walls, olde arches, which thou 
seest, 
Olde palaces, is that which Rome men call. 
Beholde what wreake, what ruine, and what wast, 
And how that she, which with her mightie powre 
Tam’d all the world, hath tam’d herselfe at last: 
The pray of Time, which all things doth devoure! 
Rome now of Rome is th’ only funerall, 
And onely Rome of Rome hath victorie ; 
Ne ought save Tyber hastening to his fall 
Remaines of all: O world’s inconstancie ! 
That which is firme doth flit and fall away, 
And that is flitting doth abide and stay.” 

Du Bellay died in 1560. Perhaps some reader 
of “N. & Q.” would contribute to its pages the 
original sonnet of Du Bellay, and thus enable us 
to make a closer comparison. It seems as if Du 
Bellay imitated Vitalis’s Epigram, and Quevedo 
translated the opening and close of Du Bellay’s 
sonnet. A short notice of Du Bellay is contained 
in Cary’s Early French Poets. E. M. B. 

[ We subjoin the original version from Les (urres 


Francoises de Joachim Du Bellay, edit. a Rouen, 1597, 
p- 384:— 





“ Nouveau venu, qui cerche Romme en Romaine, 
Et rien de Romme en Romme n’appercois 
Ces vieux palais, ces vieux arcs que tu vois, 
Et ces vieux murs, c'est ce que Rome on nomme. 
Voy quel orgueil, quelle ruine, et comme 
Celle qui mist le monde sous ses loix 
Pour donter tout, se donta quelquefois, 
Et devint proye au temps, qui tout consomme. 
Rome de Rome est le seul monument, 
Et Rome Rome a vincu seulement 
Le Tybre seul, qui vers la mer s’enfuit. 
Reste de Rome. O mondaine inconstance! 
Ce qui est ferme, est par le temps destruit, 
Et ce qui fuit, au temps fait resistance.” | 
Tue Tourer Str Witr1am Petnams or Brock- 
LESBY (35'S, x. 21.)—The following extracts may 
be of use to Mr. Bruce: — 
“ Sir Matthew Appleyard, knighted by Chas. I. in the 
field, and for his services and loyalty made governor of 





That this, or any other definite | 


Leicester, [ married | Frances, dr. of the 3d Sir W™ Pel- 
ham, of Brocklesby, co. Lin.”—From the Pedigree of the 
Appleyard . of Burstwick Garth, in Poulson’s Histo y of 
Holderness, vol. ii, (1841), p. 36-4. 

All Saints’ Church, Burstwick :—* In the chancel floor 
a large stone, on the edges, in raised letters: ‘ Here lyeth 
the body of St. Mattw. Appleyard, Knt., who at the 
time of his death was a mem. of the Honble. Howse of 
Commons of Engd., for the Corporation of Headon, and 
one of his Maits. Customers for the Port of Kingston- 
upon-Hull ; who departed this life the xx. day of Feby. 
an. 1669, in ye lxiij yeare of his age, being a worthy 
favorite and assertor of the rights of the church and 
kingdom. Here also lieth the body of his vertuous lady, 
Frances Apples ard, who died the xxix. day of Decem, 
an. 1683, in Ixvi. yr. of her age.’ Arms, In a field a 
chevron, between 3 owls. Crest, A wyvern.”—Poulson’s 
Holderness, vol. ii. p. 362. 

W. C. B. 


Martins v. Mattins (3"¢ 8. x. 145.)—The state- 
ment that “mattins” comes through the Italian 
is doubtful indeed. Why should we fetch it all 
that way when we could get it at once from the 
French? One would think the reviewer merely 
wanted to let us know that he knew mattino to be 
the Italian form; and it would have been but fair 
to add that the Spanish is matines, and the Por- 
tuguese matinas. But why not accept the verdict 
of Cotgrave’s French Dictionary? In that most 
useful work we find, “ Matins, f. Matins, Morning 
Praier ;” and it is spelt matines in French to this 
day. At the same time the double ¢ can be easily 
accounted for, since the original Latin word is matu- 
tinus. But I hold that we should write matins for 
the same reason that we write honour, to show that 
the word has been introduced into our language 
mediately through the French. Though The 
Times teaches us to spell diocese after a new 
fashion, it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the spellings check and controller are either new or 
wrong. Check is the word used in check-roll, and 
when we talk of checking accounts. The false 
spelling chegue was introduced from a false notion 
that it had something to do with exchequer. 
Controller may be found in Cotgrave. He gives 
“a controller, contrerolleur,” and it is derived 
from contreroller, to keep a copy of a roll of ac- 
counts. The false spelling, comptroller, arose from 
confusion with the word compteur, an accountant. 
But it should be remarked, in conclusion, that 
very often ¢wo ways of spelling are right, and we are 
at liberty to choose either. Thus, it can be proved 
that rime (used by Tyrwhitt) is the correct 
spelling, but then rhyme is so sanctioned by cus- 
tom that it can hardly be deemed wrong. So, too, 
realize is right (from the Greek termination -:tw), 
but we can hardly condemn realise when we meet 
with it so very often. Then we have shew and 
show, enquire and inguire, jewelry and jewellery, 
and perhaps some hundred more of double words. 
The best plan seems to be to consult some standard 
modern dictionary, such as Ogilvie’s Imperial Dic- 
tionary, and to go by that. We there find the 
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spelling matins, while mattins is unrecognised, 
being probably considered out of date. 
Wa trter W. SKEAT. 
I do not agree with the reviewer of CuTnpeEert 
Bepe’s novel that this word comes through the 
Italian. I consider that it comes to us directly 
from the French matines, and therefore ought to 
be written matins. Our great lexicographer, John- 
son, was of the same opinion, as he gives the same 
spelling and derivation. It should, I think, weigh 
something on the side of this spelling, that she 
Catholic clergy, who have always had the word 
in familiar use in their church office, spell it in 
their prayer-books and other religious works with 
isingle#. There are a few exceptions in some old 
service books; but it has long -_ the uniform 
practice to spell the word matins. F. C. H. 
Sarap (5S, x. 129.)—Salar in Spanish is to 
salt, to season with salt, and its past participle is 
salado, salted, or seasoned with salt. Derived 
from this, in the form of the feminine participle of 
a verb ensalar (not in use, but which would also 
mean ¢o salt, or to season with salt), we have the 
Spanish word for salad in ensalada, defined in the 
Dictionary of the Academy as “ Hortaliza adere- 
zada con sal, aceite y otras cosas” (herbs dressed 
with sa/t, oil, and other things). There can be no 
doubt that, etymologically speaking, salt is the 
principal constituent of all salad. What were, in 
a culinary point of view, the components of the 
primitive ensalada, it may be hard to say, but evet 
from so unculinary an authority as the Spanish 
Academy, we find that the ensalada eventually 
branched into several kinds of what we call salad. 
So we have ensalada Italiana, Italian salad, and 
ensalada repelada, no mention being made of salt in 
the definition of either of these salads. Then we 
find that, figuratively, ensalada signifies, “ mezcl: 
confusa de cosas diferentes que no tienen conexion” 
(a confused mixture of different things that have 
no connection), whilst the diminutive ensaladilla 
actually means not anything salt, but sweetmeats 
made ofsugar. It is not difficult to conceive how, 
starting from something of which salt was a prin- 
cipal and prominent constituent, the word ensalada 
and our own salad, derived from it through the 
French salade, should have come to mean some- 
thing in which salt plays but a very subordinate 
part. Joun W. Bone. 
PRELATE MENTIONED BY Gippon (3°48, x. 96, 
137, e¢ ante.) —Of the passage from Cradock’s 
Literary end Miscellaneous Memoirs, with which 
I’. C. H. seems to trust that he has silenced me, 
I was not ignorant. 
Warburton (p. 634) will be found a passage of 
similar import from the same work, vol. i. p. 188. 


I should like to ask F. C. H. how the words which | 


’ 


he has “ placed in italics” can fairly be received 


as a proof, or afford any “ reason to believe,” tha 


In Mr. Watson's Life of 


Warburton was capable of “ quoting in conversa- 
tion” such anecdotes as that concerning Theodora. 
The words are, that Warburton would send to cir- 
culating libraries for “all the trash of the town,” 
from which he obtained many “ low anecdotes,” 
such as rendered “his conversation at times com- 
plete comedy.” That is to say that Warburton’s 
conversation, when he wished to be amusing, was 
at times of the nature of low comedy; for by the 
“low anecdotes” which he gathered are to be 
understood, not as F. C. H. insinuates, impure or 
licentious stories, but such jocose or facetious 
matters as might be repeated, without shame to 
the relater, to any audience. They were “low,” 
inasmuch as they concerned low things or persons, 
such as did not ordinarily come in the bishop's 
vay, and, therefore, excited surprise as to his 
means of getting knowledge of them; not “low” 
in the sense of indelicate or smutty; in fine, they 
were thinys of such a character as might be read 
in the run of books, or “trash” if you please, in 
the circulating libraries, or might be brought upon 
the stage in comedy. As an indication that they 
were of this description, F.C. H. will find, if he 
will look at the other passage in Cradock, to 
which I have just given the reference, that there 
was no concealment of them from Mrs. War- 
burton, who, when she went into the bishop’s 
study, would often find him laughing over some 
of these facetie ; and “ now and then,” she says, 
“he would double down some entertaining pas- 
sages for my after amusement.” 

F. C. H. will perhaps be inclined to reply, that 
the bishop read much more than he pointed out 
to Mrs. Warburton. Granted; but it will be 
hard to bring such reticence to bear upon the 
bishop’s “ conversation.” 

I repeat, that nothing in all that has yet been 
alleged concerning Warburton affords any proof 
that he can justly be regarded as the prelate men- 
tioned by Gibbon. Oz, if he was that prelate, he 
was in all probability, as has already been plau- 
sibly suggested, mentioned by the historian under 
some misconception or misrepresentation. 

J.8. W. 


Tar Marrver’s Compass (1* 8. ii. 56, 470.) — 
The fleur-de-lis, which marks the north point of 
all compasses, seems to afford some ground for the 
belief that the compass was an invention of the 
French, especially as that instrument is mentioned 
by a French poet, Guyot, who lived two hundred 
years before Gioja was born. The passage is 
quoted in full by Fournier in his Hydrographie 
(Paris, 1667), but I cannot recall the page. 

mm We de 

New York. 

Srranp Maypote (3 S. x. 127.)—In the 
seventeenth, and a great part of the eighteenth 
centuries, astronomers used object-glasses; the 
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focal length of which varied from 50 to 200 feet, 
sometimes reaching even to 400 feet. The way 
an observation was taken, was to fix the object- 
glass on a long pole, or on the side of a building ; 
and the observer, with the eye-piece in his ha ind, 
dodged about until he got the centres of the 
object-glass and eye-piece in a line with the 
object. Of course, no tubes were used. 

: Haminton Frerp. 

Clapham Park. 

The Strand Maypole was obtained by Sir Isaac 
Newton to be used “for the purpose of support- 
ing” his telescope. See Hone’s £ ‘very-Day Book, 
May 1. a. P. D. ES. 

GENEALOGICAL PuzziE (3™S., viii. 500; ix. 24.) 
Apropos to the genealogical puzzle of P.O &f.. 
I send another, which is, I think, as worthy of 
prese! rvation in the pages of “N. & Q.”:—A widow 
married a young man, and her daughter-in-law 
married his father. By the widow's marriage with 
the son, she became her husband’s gre andmother, 
and consequently great- grandmother to a son the 
issue of this marriage. Now, as the son of a great- 
grandmother must be a grandfather, or great- 
uncle, this boy must be hie own grandfathe ar! 

A friend informed me the other day of the fol- 
lowing curious relationship in a seme of his 
family : —A married B; they had issue C and D, 
two daughters. C married E, who, by a former 
wife, F, had issue a son H, who married D. D 
and H had issue a son K. C and E had issue a 
son G. Therefore G and K were nephew and 
uncle, and also first cousins. G. W. M. 


Inscriptions on Betts (1* S. xii. 522.) —The 
eighth inscription cited by your pone hens is 
copied from one in Geneva. Misson, who visited 
that city in July 1688, gives it as follows : — 

“ Laudo Deum Verum. Plebem voco. Congrego clerum. 

Defunctos ploro. Pestem fugo. Festa decoro. 

Vox mea cunctorum fit terror Demoniorum.” 

He says : — 

“A curious and ingenious Man at Geneva, Mr. John 
Mangin, Keeper of the Church still call’d of S. Peter’s, in 
spite of the Rigour of Anti-Popery, gave me a copy of the 
Inscriptions upon all the bells in the town.” 

Unfortunately, however, he only gives two of 
those—those, namely, that were “written upon the 
greatest of these bells.” See A New Voyage to 
Italy, by Maximilian Misson, vol. ii. partii. p. 439. 

N 7 > 
Ne . . 

New York. . 

HonortFicasiuitupinity (3" §. viii. 396.)— 
Where does this long-winded word first occur? 
Dante has it in his treatise, De Vulgari Eloquio. 
In lib. ii. cap. vii. (“Que sint ponenda vocabula, 
et que in metro vulgari cadere non possunt”), we 
find the following passage : — 

“Ornativa vero dicimus omnia polisyllaba, que mixta 
cum pexis pulcram faciunt armoniam compaginis, quam- 
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vis asperitatem habeant adspirationis, et accentus, et 
duplicium, et liquidarum, et prolixitatis ; ut terra, onore, 
speranza, gravitate, alleviato, impossibilitate, benavventura- 
tissimo, avventuratissimamente, disavventuratissimamente, 
sovramagnificentissimamente, quod endecasyllabum est. 
Posset adhue inveniri plurium syllabarum vocabulum, 
sive verbum ; sed quia capacitatem nostrorum omnium 
carminum superexcedit, rationi presenti non videtur 
obnoxium, sicut est illud onorificabilitudinitate, quod duo- 
dena perficitur syllaba in vulgari, et in grammatica tre- 
dena perticitur in duobis cbliquis.” 
E. M. B. 


MARRIAGE oF Frrst Covsrns (1S. x. 102; 
xi. 513.)—The proverb quoted by M. D. in 3" 8, 
vii. 435, that “the marriage of first cousins is said 
to prove healthless, wealthless, or childless,” has 
called up the notes of your earliest series on this 
subject. Notwithstanding the objection of your 
correspondent, and his pointed allusion to “ the 
highest family in the land,” he will find that the 
above proverb, as arule, holds true. I was for 
some years parson of a country — where (from 
the isolated position of the place) families of 
cousins have intermarried for generations. The 
consequence is, that there are, considering the 
population, more imbeciles, or, as they are usually 

called, “queer,” “not quite right,” and “ soft ” 

people than I ever knew or heard of in any place 
of equal extent and population. These are facts 
from personal observation; and the following facts 
and figures clearly establish the truth of the pro- 
verb. I cut the paper from the Dublin General 
Advertiser of January 16, 1864, but it is so well 
pasted in my scrap-book that I cannot send the 
original ; — 

“A circular lately addressed by the Minister of the 
Interior to Prefects of Departments, requiring informa- 
tion with respect to the offspring of near relations united 
in marriage, is exciting great attention. The facts col- 
lected by the committee appointed by the Academy of 
Sciences give to the minister’s circular additional interest. 
At the last sitting of the Institute one of the members, a 
medical practitione r, called attention to some facts ob- 
served by him in his practice. Of fifty-four marriages 
betwe: n relations of the third and fourth degree, fourteen 
weres. erile, seven produced children who all died in their 
infancy, eighteen produced scrofulous or rickety children. 
The offspring of the remaining fifteen families gave no 
cause for observation.” 

Let me add, I hope we shall get the results of 
the enquiry made to the prefects in due time. 

GrorGeE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 


ARTIFICIAL HatcHiné oF Hens’ Eees (3™ 8, 
x. 145.)—Lane’s Modern Egyptians (ii. 
L. a K.) explains this process, T. J. Buckron. 

1 page 460 of The Gardener's Chronicle of 
1095; 57 may be found a notice of a small pomenies, ’ 

Carlo Minasi’s Guide to his Patent Artificial Hatch 
i Machine. This notice speaks of Minasi’s & 
Cantelo’s as the two competing plans for artificial 
hatching, but adds that it is the rearing of chickens, 
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difficult thing to 
S. M. O. 


not the hatching, which is the 


carry out artificially. 


Dienton’s Caricatures (3°48. x. 70.) —I can 
add a note of a caricature to the eighty in the 
catalogue of Mr. E. J. Woop. I have a dim re- 
collection of Dighton’s “ Kick from Yarmouth to 
Wales,” represented by two personages: the kicker 
standing on his left leg; the right leg, the motive 
power, extended. The kicked—say at the vertex 
of a parabola—I think, dressed in the Windsor 
uniform.. The cause of this was said to be a Watson 
between the projectile and the lady of the pro- 
je ctor. J.5. 

Stratford, Ess 

[This caricature was the occasion of a satirical poem 
by the late Mr. George Daniel, entitled Royal Stripes ; 
or a Ki hf om Yarmouth to Wales, 8vo, 1812 : — 

* Loud roar’d the Prince, but roar’d in vain, 
Lord Yarmouth brandish’d high his cane, 
And guided ev’ry royal movement ; 
Now up, now down, now to and fro, 
The Regent nimbly mov’d his toe ; 
The Lady much enjoy’d the show, ; 
And complimented his improve ment,” | 


Butier’s “ Hupreras” 161; 3° § 
x. 57.) —I have not seen the earlier reference, 
but append a notice of an edition of Hudibras in 
my possession, which may interest Mr. Rrx. It 
is in 8vo. The first two parts have a continuous 
pagination and signature. The title-page of the 
first part is lost; the second was printed for R. 
Chiswell, T. Sawbridge, R. Bentley, and G. Wells, 
1693; and the third for Thomas Horne, at the 
South Entrance of the Royal Exchange, mpcxcrv. 
It is, I presume, an e arlier edition of = 3: ribe d 
by Mr. Rrx. . B. 


(2°¢ S. vi. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Public School Latin Primer, edited with the Sanction 
of the Head Masters of the Public Schools included in 
Her Maje sty’s Commission. ( Longmans. ) 

Whether the Masters or Pupils of our Public Schools will 
be the greater gainers by the adoption of one recognised 
Latin Primer which shall be used in all our great edu- 
cational establishments, may be a question; but that both 
will be greatly benefited cannot admit of a doubt. The 
Public School Latin Primer is published with the sanction 
of the Head Masters of the Public Schools included in the 
late Public School Commission ; and has been revised by 
them with great care and attention, and with the advice 
of other sec sholars engaged in classical instruction. It is 
put forth as a standard Grammar for all classes in Public 
Schools below the highest; and the design is, by ex- 
hibiting in clear and concise synthesis the leading prin- 
ciples and facts of Latin, to carry learners forward in the 
right direction to that stage of progress from which they 
may advance to wider philological studies without having 
anything to unlearn, The work is a movement in the right 
direction; it has been undertaken in the right spirit; and 
as it has been prepared with the sanction and assistance 
of many of our best Classical Scholars, it can hardly fail 
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of meeting the want which has so long 
hitherto with put any succe 
to supply it. 


E. rtracts from the Diary of the Rev. Peter Walkden, Non- 
conformist Minister, for the Years 1725, 1729, and 1730; 
With Notes by William Dobson. (Dobson, Preston.) 
When spending a few days with a friend in the Forest 

f Bowland, Mr. Dobson was shown two small volumes, 

containing portions of the MS. Diary of a Nonconformist 

— r formerly residing in that district ; and afterw ards, 

by permission of the proprietor, published a series of curious 

extracts from them in the Preston Chronicle. They ex- 
hibit a number of graphic and interesting illustrations of 
the social life of a pious Nonconformist minister in the 
early part of the last century; and indirectly, no doubt, 
point out the style in which many of the country cler gv- 
men of the Church of England, more especially in ‘the 
ill-endowed districts of the North, then lived. These 

Extracts excited so much interest, that Mr. Dobson has 

been induced to reprint them in a little volume, which 

will be read with pleasure by such of our readers as find 
amusement in these quaint and faithful pictures of the so- 
called “ good old times.” 


been felt 


. though 
ssful attempt having been made 


Books RECEIVED.— 

Godly Meditations upon the most Holy Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. By Christopher Sutton, D.D., late 
Prebend of Westminster. .4 New Edition. (Parker 
& Co.) 

A most exquisite reprint of Dr. Sutton’s Meditations — 

a work which has long held a high place among our 

books of devotion. 


Two a on the History and Antiquities of Stanford- 
in-the-Vale, Berkshire. By the Rev. Lewin G. Mayne, 
Vicar of St. Lawrence, Reading. (Parker & Co.) ~ 
Mr. Mayne was formerly curate of Stanford, and we 

have no doubt this pleasant sketch of a Berkshire vil- 

lage and its inhabitants—their manners, customs, lan- 

guage, and peculiarities—gratified his parishioners, as 
well as amused and instructed them. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose tn 
Ma. G. H. Grasse’s Gueex Veastow or Samsow Acontsres, men- 

tioned by Mr. Greswell, Preface to his Translation of * Samson Ago~ 

nistes " and“ Comus.” It was published about 1788. 

Wanted by Lord Lyttelton, Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


C. G. M. (Orebro, Sweden.) The Cornopean is another name for the 
pistons, a brass wind musical mstrument, like the French horn, 
but capable of much greater inflexion, from the valves and stoppers 

pistons) with which it is furnished, whence the name. The word Corno- 
pean is civen in Ogilvie’s Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary. 

Cicrow anv Fraxe Famuiss. To this query must be added the name 
and address of the writer. 

Wo. Cuanoten Heaton (p. 144, ante). 
vate letter to this correspondent 

W. H. Elstracke’s print of Sir 
“N.& Y.,” 2nd S. xi. 372. Consult also S. 
p. 43. 

#*e Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q." is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price Is. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 

“ Nores anp Quveares” is published at noon on Friday,and is also 

sued in Mowracy Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Cortes for 

cs Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the H. 

y Invoex) i# lle. 4d... which may be paid by Post Office Order. 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wussam G. Surra, 32, 
Wetttnoton Sraset, Sraanp, W.C. +» where also all Commenications 
roar rug Evprror should be addressed. 


“ Noras & Qveares"’ is registered for transmission abroad. 


Cornet 


Where can we forward a pri- 


noticed in 
Merchant, 


Richard Whitt tington is 
Lysons's Model 





